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NUMBER 6 


THE LITTLE WORLD 


ICROCOSM—the Little World— 
171 has always had as true а fascina- 
tion for mankind as the merely great. 
Charles Kingsley in Glaucus, that queer 
hybrid of popular science and fighting 
theology, has bidden us beware of “ the 
twin bogeys of Size and Age." Ben 
Lomond is much bigger than the Lang- 
dale Pikes but not nearly so impressive; 
the railway viaduct which leads into 
Venice is miles longer than the Monnow 
Bridge at Monmouth but incomparably 
less worth going to sec; the Eiffel Tower 
is a monstrous folly beside the perfect 
symmetry of our village steeple; and 
Trajan’s Column remains a supremely 
vulgar monument, even at the end of 
eighteen centuries. Giants, whether 
men, monuments or mountains, are apt 
to be awkward. There is a normal size, 
called ‘convenient,’ for most things, and 
only the old-time showman wants his 
world “large as life but twice as 
natural." 


And then there is the other end of the 
scale—things less than life, the Little 
World, the Kingdom of Lilliput. The 
pleasure most of us have in this is alto- 
gether morc rcfined than our admiration 
of mere bigness. Let the American 
vaunt the height of Niagara Falls and the 
number of tons of water it spills per 
minute—it takes a two-foot cascade in a 
mountain beck to move Wordsworth to 
living poetry. Let Ше odd-half-hour 
visitor to the National Gallery use nine 
seconds in gaping at Raphael’s Anside: 
Madonna — because it cost the nation 
£70,000: we should do far better to spend 
all our half-hour sitting quietly before 
that lovely picture, seeking to enter the 
little world bounded by its frame, where 
a few figures less than life-size walk in 
an incorruptible landscape world with- 
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out end. Too often the monsters do no 
more than stun our senses or make us 
want to shout “ Hooray!” But the little 
things have power to Stir the heart and 
sct our imagination roving free. And that 
surely is because the little world belongs 
to children: it is the child’s fresh heart 
and the child’s unblushing imagination 
that is stirred in us again. This is no 
shame—the man who has forgotten how 
to be a child is dead from the neck up. 


Lilliput Literature 


When Swift wrote Gulliver he intended 
a savage political satire. The student 
knows this, but docs the plain man care? 
For readers with the child-like mind, 
whether their age be six or sixty, will 
have none of this “gloomy Dean's" 
politics but all of his imaginary country. 
And the heart of the matter is not 
Brobdignag but tiny Lilliput. The King 
Still reigns there, with his court tailors 
and cooks: it docs not need squadrons of 
miniature horsemen and a brave navy of 
walnut shells to kecp him on his throne. 
As the publishers of edition after edition 
are well aware, he is enthroned in the 
affections of the Great British Public. 
This is a book of the Little World written 
for grown-ups and adopted by children. 
The case reverscd—the children’s book 
appreciated by grown-ups—is even more 
common. Lewis Carroll's reputation in 
the deadly serious business of mathema- 
tics simply doesn’t count against his 
crcation of a fantastic little world for one 
small girl—and for millions of the rest 
of us. But it has often been said that 
Alice in Wonderland is not a children's 
book. At the age of eight we were more 
at home with Edward Lear’s purer non- 
sense—the marvellous adventures of Guy 
and Slingsby and the Plum-pudding Flea, 


the little “Land where the Jumblies 
live.” At eighteen, perhaps, we entered 
with all our senses into Wonderland; and 
at forty it becomes to us real life in minia- 
ture. For by then we too, with the 
Walrus and the Carpenter, have “ wept 
to see such quantities of sand,” have 
watched the Mad Tea Party aétually 
going on among the nations at Geneva, 
heard a Duchess (or Duce) say “ ОВ with 
his head! ", and acquired, through the 
comic frustrations in our own lives, a 
strong fellow-fecling with the Looking 
Glass White Knight. The Little World 
so often is experience brought into a 
manageable space, the misty miles 
focussed under our cyes as a man can con- 
centrate Mont Blanc by looking at it 
through the wrong end of a telescope. 
Children see what is there but it needs 
grown-up experience to interpret the 
comedy and tragedy of what they scc. 


Castles in the Sand 


When the Little World escapes from 
between the covers of books and becomes 
tangible, able to be handled and set to 
work, this is still true. How often do 
we make the transparent excuse of play- 
ing with it to amuse the children "— 
and all the time (as we and all sensible 
people know) our enjoyment is no less 
than theirs, if different? When it comes 
to sand-castles we build as feverishly as 
the six-year old beside us and far more 
scientifically, because we know what the 
end must be. Full length on the sand we 
bore those intersecting tunnels as earnestly 
as though Lord Ashfield had commis- 
sioned them—and the minute after, a 
child’s foot crashes them in. And then 
the first wave licks the seaward bastion; 
the next makes the first breach—quick, 
Peterkin, chuck me your spade! Five 
minutes later ruin is irretrievable. Peter- 
kin claps his hands with delight—and we 


have watched the walls crumble before 
Joshua’s trumpets, and seen the Round 
Table fellowship fighting round the Siege 
Perilous, or Lionheart at Acre, or the 
Ramparts of Ypres under the enemy’s 
‘big stuff We are no wiser than Canute 
and still share a tinge of his defeat. 


Engineers All 

Sand-castles are almost as unsubstantial 
as those Castles in Spain which any 
sensible man allows himself sometimes to 
build in waking dreams. But there are 
other common objects of the Little World 
which have more body to them. ‘Trains 
and ships, for instance—we mustn’t let 
ourselves go on them, or where should 
we Яор? Mr. Punch was right as usual 
when he pictured the small boy en- 
quiring from a beautiful shop-walker in 
the Christmas Toy Department about 
trains “ suitable for a father about thirty- 
five.” In truth Father ought to have his 
own engine—otherwise Peterkin scarcely 
gets a look in when they play trains 
together. You may find two neat 
middle-aged men having “а quick опе” 
together on their way home from the 
City and discussing the games in their 
respective nurseries. “Шо you reverse?" 
asks Brown. It is the question dashing 
Victorian dancers asked their partners 
in the waltz—in the days before mere 
mooning round the ballroom to the 
dying crooner came in. But it can 
refer also to Hornby engines. Smith 
admits in a husky voice that he doesn’t 
reverse, yet. It is enough to spoil a 
promising business connection, for every 
toy driver of substance has an engine that 
reverses. Go by all means to the annual 
exhibition of the Model Railway Club in 
London and see how serious a grown-up 
game this is. Mark how the Viscount and 
the Shunter vie with each other, or even 
work hand in glove on the same model; 
how mothers of families build perfect 
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coal trucks to scale, апа unemployed 
miners reproduce a dining-car of the Bluc 
Train, complete to the last fork. There 
they Stand, these shining beauties, on 
which human mind and hand has spent 
so many evenings of concentration. And 
what's more, there they run their 20-foot 
journeys, punctually signalled in and out 
of Stations in Fairyland, the epitome of 
all the journeys we have cver done. Class 
and creed and even nation (for are not 
Les Amis de Chemin-de-Ferre among the 
exhibitors?) are all nothing here: the 


Brotherhood of the Toy Туй is complete. 


Captains Courageous 


And then—even more—ships! Which 
of us has a soul so base that he can hurry 
past that glorious model of the Empress 
of Britain in the shipping company's 
window?  Incredibly smaller than real 
life and yet greater. For here the anchor 
chain is burnished silver and the railing 
round the deck purc gold, and the boats, 
each a perfect picture by itself, hang in 
davits by ropes of silk which none but a 
fairy could have spun. It is a sight 
delightful but only half understood by 
Peterkin, but we who are older live again 
that cruise two усаг$ ago, complete with 
its broken romance or, more likely still, 
that voyage to the Amazon and the far 
Indies which we arc never able to afford. 

But, best of all, are the ships we build 
ourselves. What a series of them there 
has been—Starting with the cork and 
match-Stick (a nail-brush is a ready-made 
substitute, but lacks romance) on the 
waters of the bath in which we lay and 
blew it to shipwreck on the waste pipe! 
How many of us Still play this game in 
the secrecy of the bathroom? We should 
think less of those who won’t confess to 
it—for they must be hopelessly grown-up. 
Nobler craft followed. Woolworths can 

do you a seaworthy boat for sixpence and 
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the expensive shops a Model Yacht for 
as many guineas. But these are not a 
match for ships which come from our 
own hands. Do you think that a hard- 
worked member of our Headquarters 
Staff is wasting some of his leisure time 
over the problems of rigging a Spanish 
galleon? This is active recreation—it 
recreates the skill of fingers stiff with 
typing and renews the mind which has 
wallowed much of the day in waste 
paper. Go to Kensington Gardens on a 
Sunday afternoon in Summer when a 
good sailing breeze is crisping the surface 
of the Round Pond, and watch the races. 
The shining water is dotted thick with 
craft of every kind; collisions are not rare 
and often exciting; sometimes a crippled 
yawl does not reach shore before dark 
and closing time—we have seen mclan- 
choly wrecks dredged up in the annual 
spring-clean. But the races of the Model 
Yacht Club are the real thing. The 
owners line up on the grass, the Starter 
could not be more grave at Cowes. 
Theyre off! Slim bows cutting the 
water, white sails like lovely birds’ wings 
which seem to the imagination to tower 
above the waves and hill the сус with 
beauty. They heel right over, tack and 
gibe unexpectedly; they touch the further 
bank to which their owners have run 
round, and Start back. Hour after hour 
the sport goes on. And the owners? So 
many 0/4 men among them—and com- 
pared to the excitement of the youngsters 
these have a mystical look in their eyes. 
This afternoon the crowds don't count 
for them, and London, rumbling on the 
edges of the Park, 1s scarcely real. They 
are living in the Little World. 


Love and War 


Let us go a Stage further—for, com- 
pared with engineering and sport, the fine 
arts represent a more difficult and more 


‘spiritual’ Stage. We refer now to the 
Litte World of drama, the microcosm of 
human action, pageantry and the theatre. 
At its most elementary, most universal 
and, indeed, immortal it is the domestic 
drama of motherhood—playing with 
dolls. Whether Cain and Abcl hit upon 
this in their rather wretched nurscry we 
shall never know, but it is certain that 
the Egyptian and the Greck children did, 
and in the mechanical world of to-day 
the little girls of all races are still con- 
firmed mothers of dolls. here is а pro- 
priety and a touching beauty about the 
business which needs no more words here. 
As for the boys, there is apt to be a 
dramatic quality about their contact with 
their sisters dolls which is disquieting. 
Execution with the meat-chopper is not 
an unknown crime in Doll-land, though 
sometimes brothers condescend to play the 
bedside manner to a sick doll or even, 
clad in a white pinafore, to conduct the 
funeral service. Clearly the boys hanker 
for a counterpart to express the heroic, 
some say the cruel, in their nature. And 
there it is—banned попе too easily, we 
suspect, from modern pacifist nurseries— 
soldiers! What a memory to somc of us 
Sill is that long shallow parcel on Christ- 
mas morning, the gift of war on the 
Birthday of Peace. Out of it marches one 
more regiment — Highlanders, Life 
Guards, a brass band (complete with 
mascot goat), the West India Regiment 
itself—all in full dress, you must under- 
stand, for this is not the Great War but 
"real soldiering." And then there were 
remarkable developments in artillery. 
First the " spring cannon," a flimsy tin 
affar which might shoot dried peas but 
was too easily trodden under foot. It was 
superseded by the Real Thing, that brass 
cannon, of a true Trafalgar pattern, which 
had to be rammed with proper black 
powder. Tickle the touch-hole with a red- 


hot hairpin, averting the head the while 
in delicious uncertainty—a Bang (terrific !) 
as the cannon somersaults backwards, a 
Stench of real battle-smoke, and then wait 
for the silly fuss some unimaginative 
grown-up is sure to make! There was 
no end to the game of soldiers, and the 
exact worth of the commanders could be 
reckoned, not in horsc-power, like certain 
more sophisticated youngsters to-day, but 
by the number and the splendour of their 
troops. This is, indeed, the same criterion 
to which the European nations seem to 
be returning at the present moment in 
their estimate of one another—for micro- 
cosm is but the big world in miniature. 
The vital difference, we may hold, is that 
what is fun in the nursery may be reck- 
less and criminal outside it. 


Pastoral 


Mr. H. G. Wells, whose wide-ranging 
mind has introduced us to the citizens of 
Mars and the world a thousand years 
ahead, has also descended, scientifically, 
as is his habit, into this little world. He 
has told us, in an ingenious small book, 
how soberly grown-ups can play “ floor 
games," not only with tin regiments and 
toy artillery, but with railways and land- 
scape effects. To this the manufacturers 
of leaden armies in this country can now 
contribute much, for so long as living 
men remember war as a ghastly crime, 
it pays to beat some of the swords into 
ploughshares in the soldier-factories. The 
result is a most admirable farmyard, com- 
plete in every tiny item, both stock and 
implements. But alas! the charming 
milkmaid with her pails the flock of 
geese, the row of М ар even the bull 
in his paddock, are no substitute for a 
flashing cuirass or a marching platoon to 
many a young gentleman of high spirit. 
How hard it is for mankind to discover 
“фе moral equivalent for war!” 
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Behind the figures of the actors must 
exist the scenery for their actions. The 
dolls need a doll’s house, ог at least a 
cradle or a perambulator, the soldiers a 
“theatre of war.’ And so the landscape, 
domestic or military, of the Little World 
is created. Here is an opening for all 
manner of fine craftmanship—to hem- 
Stitch the doll’s blanket, to hang the front 
door of the doll's house, paint its portico, 
carpet the stairs and even light its rooms 
from a pocket battery. Moreover, high 
imagination comes into play—else how 
should you know that the hassock, as a 
fort, is impregnable, or that this pot of 
ferns is a forest in which three Grenadier 
Guardsmen, invisible in spite of their loud 
scarlet, have laid an ambush? "These are 
the beginnings, the bare bones (and yet 


5. 5 
how gaily decorated!) of true Drama. 


Two Tableaux 


And now we come to touch the higher 
flights of the theatrical arts in the Little 
World. Nursing dolls is too quiet an 
occupation to be ' good theatre,’ the war- 
fare of the carpet too vaguely melo- 
dramatic. If we are to treat the minia- 
ture Stage in duc order, we must set first 
what modern language calls the “ Still 
picture.” The scene and the actors are 
there but they ‘stay put,’ they form a 
tableau. Two such scenes are bcloved of 
British children, one from time im- 
memorial, the other, we rejoice to scc, 
with increasing frequency. The first is 
Noah’s Ark. This imposing flat-bottomed 
barge was never meant to sail among the 
model yachts: it rests, eternally aground, 
on Mount Ararat. Its noble form is 
traditional (as on Messrs. Bryant & Mays’ 
matchboxes) and the best sort—our’s was 
like this—have a white dove painted on 
the bright red roof. Across the floor and 
up an inclined plane to its high gunwale 
march the animals, two by two, a pretty 
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sight. But the more they march the more 
they stand still, for not onc of them bends 
a knee. One of the giraffes is, on the 
proper scale, six feet nearer the ground 
than his opposite number, for girafles’ legs 
are notoriously brittle. But he marches 
on, as brave Witherington continued the 
fray at Chevy Chase, for whom— 

my heart is wae, 

As one in dolcful dumps: 

For when his legs were smitten off 

He fought upon the stumps. 

Such casualties in the Little World don't 
really affect the 1ssue much. 

The other ‘set piece’ is the Christmas 
Crib, constantly growing in the affections 
of children as their elders become less 
fearful of the bogey of ‘idolatry.’ You 
can buy bright collapsible ones in card- 
board for а few pence in stationers’ shops 
but thesc are a poor apology for the real 
thing. How gay and full of gorgcous, 
restless detail this miniature scene may 
become in an 18th century Italian Presepio 
—especially if it represents the Epiphany, 
with the Three Kings and their retinue 
as well as the bagpiping shepherds of 
Christmas night! And if you would 
know how alive these little figures can be 
with worship and with the bcauty of 
holiness you had best stand—or kneel— 
before а Weihnachtskrippe carved by an 
Oberammergau hand. ‘Thus is the first 
act of the greatest Story in the world set 
before our eyes within a square yard. He 
that hath eyes to sce and cars to hear be- 
holds it in the light of a Star and catches 
the angels’ song of praise and peace 
coming among men. Have you tried 
designing and making a crib? It can be 
more than clever carpentry, a true part 
of Christmas worship. And if the Little 
World can serve Christmas, why not also 
Easter? This very Easter, in a Cotswold 
church, we came upon the Resurrection 
morning in miniature—the Stone rolled 


away from the mouth of thc Tomb, Peter 
and John, ten inches high, wondering 
at its empty darkness; Mary Magdalen 
knecling there and the angels with their 
bright wings. And all the scene was sct 
in living green turf, the spring flowers 
Studding it with their manifold Alleluia 
of colour and joy. 


"The Play’s the Thing’ 


And now for the top flight, ambitious 
and full-blooded, of dwarf drama—the 
Theatre. This has a long history in many 
lands. China, as you might guess, has 
developed it exquisitely, but most Euro- 
pean countries have come under the spell 
also. “ Unima,” the International Union 
of Marionettes, is their trade union nowa- 
days; it federates the Puppet Guilds of 
England, France, Belgium, Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia and the United States. 
This is a game, infinite in its possible 
variety, for children of all ages, especially 
perhaps the grown-up oncs. For the 
puppet show has engaged the hands of 
true artists and the minds of great men. 

The first half-dozen chapters of 
Goethe's enormous novel, Wilhelm 
Meisters Apprenticeship, are occupied 
with the puppet show. On these tiny 
boards his hero first finds beauty and 
learns to love the comedy and tragedy of 
real life. There he exercises his growing 


taste, beginning with the heroic puppets 


of the Old Testament, David and Goliath 
and the rest, and reclothing them, when 
his liking changes, as the Clorindas and 
Armidas of Italian cpic. Thus he schools 
himself for a turbulent life, partly on the 
full-size Stage, and there he meets his first 
affair of the heart. This great book is 
the locus classicus of puppet land. 


Twopence Coloured 


In our own language, nothing more 


delightful or full of feeling about puppets 


has been written than Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s essay on Penny Plain, Two- 
pence Coloured. The little R.L.S. saving 
his pennies to buy those entrancing sets of 
scenery in the old corner shop in Edin- 
burgh, is a moving picture in itself. The 
very names of these heady plays are to 
haunt him all his life long—The Miller 
and his Men, The Forest of Bondy, Three- 
Fingered Jack the Terror of Jamaica, and 
the rest. Surely this is whence he drew 
the impetus for his own more outlandish 
romances. A double-sided ' back cloth’ 
for one of the scenes of The Miller and 
his Men lies before us as we write. Pagsted 
on cardboard a foot wide by some seven 
inches high, it is a brave sight—for it is 
‘Twopence Coloured.’ They say the Mill 


Stands in Bohemia, a land which 
Shakespeare and many others have 
thought especially romantic. The Mill 


itsclf is painted a grand Prussian blue, 
upon a base of uncompromising ver- 
milion. Were ever woods so verdant 
green or cottage smoke so wiggly or 
clouds so violet in a mustard sky? “Тһе 
light that never was on sea or land ” illu- 
minates the whole unfading landscape— 
for this is real romance, not everyday. 


Villain as Hero 

We must not linger now in the en- 
chanted wings of the puppet theatre, 
watching the actors go on. Strange that 
in our own country only one such play— 
and that an Italian one—is known 
commonly to our children. Or must we 
say ‘was known ?'—for Punch and Judy 
at the street corner is almost dead. Played 
as a brisk comedy, it is yet a story of evil. 
Mr. Punch, so different a character from 
his genial namesake who capers on the 
bookstalls every Wednesday, is a far less 
lovable scoundrel than Falstaff. Children 
do not realise his low-down perfidy, but 
they love his forthright brutality, clothed 
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їп a jest. All the same we who are older 
must regret his passing. That immortal 
cry of “ Oiky-O1!” which used to draw 
us hot-foot to the Street corner, still tingles 
in our ears. 


Technically, Punch and his com- 
panions, Judy, the Doctor, Policeman and 
Hangman, are “glove puppets,” one of 
the simpler but most human of the puppet 
race. Marionettes such as those astonish- 
ing beauties which a famous Italian com- 
pany sometimes brings to a London 
theatre, may call for a rarcly skilful pair 
of hands to bring them to life. Of all 
this—and of the delicious variety of 
theatres and Stage-settings which belong 


o 
to their world—we will say no more. 


Let Mr. Seymour Marks have the word, 
for he knows the game like few others 
among us. We will but quote one зсп- 
tence from his article which follows: “ А 
good way is to make a scries of figures 
and then to sce what they will do, for 
puppets have a will of their own and 
will live their own little lives in their own 
simple fashion." In other words, man 
is not altogether lord of the Little World 
he loves to create. It is a land of Faery, 
outside ourselves in some ways and apart 
from our normal experience. It has somc- 
thing in common with the Little World 
in nature which we tread, blind and carc- 
less, underfoot. Lie awhile, full length, 
in the woods this Spring. Turn your eyes 
away from the screen of pale-green beech 
leaves which draws a translucent veil 


across heaven, and bend them down- 
wards into the moss upon which you lie. 
There, when you have adjusted the scale, 
the bluebell becomes a forest tree of 
tropical magnificence, and the moss a 
thicket through which an innumerable 
population hurries to its appointed tasks. 
A tiny bronzc-winged beetle has lost his 
way and fusses about like an old gentle- 
man late for his train, a building party 
of ants staggers under из balks of pine- 
needle timber; here is the marauding 
spider and a pair of wingless urchins that 
tumble each other over and over in play 
or in a murderous mood; a mere midge, 
shining with silver wings, alights a 
moment on the moss-tips—a singing bird 
of this Little World. 

There are men in Toc H—there should 
be many more—who like to exercise their 
craftsmen’s fingers and thcir poet’s minds 
(yes, poet’s—for the word only means a 
* maker ’) on small-scale, delicate hobbies. 
Let them consider the Model Theatre and 
its company of players. A waste of time? 
We do not count football or hours of in- 
conclusive gossip with our friends a waste 
of time. Nothing which brings us into 
touch with a real experience is a waste of 
time. The Little World is well worth 
knowing and it opens its doors to every 
visitor, provided he will stoop to enter. 
Perhaps when we hold an Exhibition of 
Toc H Arts and Crafts we shall see some 
lovely samples of the delightful and 
exacting art of the Theatre in Lilliput. 

B. B. 


Puppetry and Model Theatre Cralt 


The following article has been specially written for the Journat by Mr. Seymour Marks, 
the Hon. Secretary of the British Puppet and Model Theatre Guild. 


"ЕХ HE purpose of these notes is not to 

А give technical details in regard to 
puppetry and model theatre craft, but to 
give some idea of their variety and pur- 
pose. If further information 1$ required 
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it can be easily obtained, but there are so 
many possible forms of puppets and ways 
of working them that it would be im- 
possible to give even a brief description 
of all of them within the limits of a short 


MARIONETTES. 
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A Marionette made in paper by Margaret Hoyland. 
A Marionette by W. Stanley Maile. 


PLATE XVIII. GLOVE PUPPETS. 


THE SHOWMAN AND HIS FRIENDS. 
* Puppets have a will of their own and will live their own little lives." 


article. Neither is it intended to point 
out the  possibilitics of professional 
puppetecring, although some who take it 
up may be able to add a few shillings to 
their income by occasional performances. 

The main purpose is to show the way 
to an activity that can provide many hours 
of occupation involving just as much 
craftmanship and imagination as onc is 
incined to put into it, and providing a 
means of expression that will give delight 
not only to the worker but to the beholder 
as well. 

There are simple forms of puppetry and 
model theatre craft that are within the 
capacity of a child, but they can also take 
forms that require the utmost skill and 
ability, such skill ranging over all the arts 
and sciences. This is the great advantage 
of puppetry and model theatre craft : they 
provide a variety that mects almost every- 
one's requirements. Only to name a few, 
whichever branch is taken there is oppor- 
tunity for wood and metal craft, carving, 
modclling, painting, speech and music. 


Marionettes 


A broad classification of the available 
field leads to a consideration of marion- 
ettes, glove puppets (of which Punch and 
Judy is the best known example) shadow 
shows, juvenile drama, and model 
theatres. ‘ Marionettes’ are better known 
on the Continent than in this country, 
though there is an interesting history of 
the stringed puppct in England for the 
past 400 years. Properly to make and 
manipulate marionettes requires a fair 
amount of skill, but well within the 
capacity of anyone willing to give sufh- 
cient time and trouble to it. The 
marionette is a figure ranging normally 
from about то inches to 3 feet in height, 
with very supple joints. Strings are 
fastencd to various parts of the body in 
such a way that the figure will perform 


an infinity of movements. The Strings 
are colleéted overhead on what is called 
a control or perch, so that they are always 
available when wanted. In marionette 
work much depends upon the construc- 
tion of the figures, and there are many 
ways in which they can be built, too long 
to be set out here. Marionettes as small 
as 4% inches have been made and used, 
but they are the exception, and it is 
desirable to make them at least то inches 
in height. This means that a correspond- 
ing size of stage must be available. The 
stage opening should be at least twice, 
better still three times, the height of the 
figure. А to-inch figure will require a 
Stage opening 20 to 24 inches high and 
at least 30 inches wide. This will mean 
a rather large construction. If there is 
a room or garage available for the pur- 
pose a permanent marionette theatre 
should be erected; otherwise a collapsible 
structure will be required. Marionettists 
usually like to give public performances, 
and this will mean a portable stage. The 
type of work usually given in a marion- 
ette performance consists of variety turns, 
less frequently short plays, and, particu- 
larly on the Continent, little operas like 
Mozart's Bastien and Bastienne, but there 
is ample scope for original plays specially 
written for puppets. 


Glove Puppets 


' Glove puppets’ are much simpler to 
make, and can be used for many other 
purposes than only Punch and Judy. A 
good way is to make a series of figures 
and then to see what they will do, for 
puppets have a will of their own, and 
will live their own little lives in their own 
simple fashion. Folk songs, short plays, 
scenes from Shakespeare, have all been 
given with glove puppets. Glove puppets 
consist of a head, hands and a tunic. In 
the neck is a hole into which the first 
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finger is inserted, the thumb and second 
finger being inserted in the arms, while 
the garment hangs over the whole hand. 
With these simple mcans it is surprising 
what life can be obtained. Some of the 
most famous puppet theatres have em- 
ployed glove puppet actors. ‘ Shadows’ 
are not used a great deal, and they are 
meniioned as a possible medium for ex- 
periment. China and Java are two of 
the countries in which shadows have 
accomplished some wonderful work. 


Old and New 


One of the most popular forms of 
model theatre in England has been the 
Juvenile Drama, known as “ Penny Plain, 
Twopence Coloured," and the sheets of 
scenes and characters, as well as books of 
words, have been published for over a 
hundred ycars. They are still obtainable, 
and cover a wide range of popular plays 
like Robin Hood, The Corsican Brothers, 
and The Miller and his Men. ‘These 
plays reflect the Victorian age, and 
though they are still popular, other 
workers prefer to bring their model 
stages more into line with modern stage 
design. Instead of painted back-cloths, 
cut-cloths, wings and fly borders, the 
model stage now uses built up scenes, re- 
volving stages, electric lamps with cyclo- 
rama and coloured light. Such a well- 
equipped model can be used simply for 
the setting up of scenery, or, on the other 
hand, perfermances can be given with 
small figures, either in the round or flat 
(the latter being cut out of cardboard or 
other material) manipulated on the stage 
in a number of ways—from being simply 
pushed on with a rod to being controlled 
with electro-magnets. 

But whatever method is used it should 
always be remembered that a Stage is only 
a means to an end, the end being thc 
dramatic effect, and, if a performance is 
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attempted, everything should be donc to 
make it as effective dramatically as pos- 
sible. The Stage arrangements should be 
designed with that purpose in mind, so 
that nothing can go wrong and everything 
is under easy control. It is possible to 
make а model so complicated that the 
only response is “* How wonderful!” 


Self-Expression 


Of course, if therc is no intention of 
using the modcl stage for an actual per- 
formance, then all the energy can be put 
into making it as like the real thing as 
possible, and much interesting work can 
be done in the construction of a beautiful 
proscenium, clectric installation, mechani- 
cally controlled curtain, and so forth. But 
the purpose for which the modcl is in- 
tended should always be kept in mind 
(and this applies just as fully to the con- 
$truction of marionettes) so that it may be 
adequately fulfilled. 

This is only a rough outline of the 
varictics of the miniature stage. There is 
nothing that can give a more personal 
expression. The ways of making and the 
methods of manipulation vary with every- 
one using them, and if it is recognised 
that construction is merely a means to an 
end there is no more delightful method 
of self-expression. It is one that can be 
used entircly at home. There are many 
cases where a series of performances is 
given every year or so, to which friends 
are invited, and these prove quite impor- 
tant events in the lives of small com- 
munities. 

'The aim of the British Puppet and 
Model Theatre Guild is to make more 
widely known the delights of running a 
model theatre, and information will be 
gladly sent by the Honorary Secretary, 
Seymour Marks, 65, Ноѕаск Road, 
London, S.W.17. 


Seymour Marks. 


ТНАТ SQUINT 


S INCE God loves people He must 
often find us funny. All our lives 
we play at ‘Let’s Pretend.’ Some of us 
are so skilful that we deceive ourselves. 
We stand on our dignity when it is not 
there. We battle strenuously for Truth 
without knowing what it is. We air our 
wisdom eloquently whilst we arc in fact 
babes in understanding. How quaint we 
must seem to God! 

All of us claim to bc rational beings. 
If we have enthusiasms we seck to hide 
them. If we are deeply moved—unless it 
be by something tremendously important 
like body-line bowling—we control our- 
selves. Other folk may get sentimental 
but our conduct is always the result of 
calm reasoning and sober judgments. It 
is a pity wc cannot laugh at ourselves. If 
we gct to Heaven we shall have lots of 
fun when wc remember our past. 

You sec, the fact is our conduct is almost 
completely directed by our emotions. In 
women this is regarded as a virtue. We 
call it their sublime gift of intuition. Men 
feel, then act, and later produce reasons 
for their actions. Often they produce 
good reasons but even then women 
usually see through them. Our feelings 
harden into opinions with the result that 
we аге prejudiced about almost everything 
and everybody. The last stage of this in- 
sidious discasc comes when we begin to 
call our prejudices principles. 

It is stated that an carly suggestion for 
one Point of the Compass was “I will 
think for two minutes сусгу day." "This 
was rightly turned down as being too 
difficult. Instead we set out “то think 
fairly "—when we think. I sometimes 
wonder whether thinking fairly doesn’t, 
for most of us mean ‘thinking into the 
other man’s skin.’ I have heard an Area 
Padre suggest that a really great portrait 


painter needs again and again to ask him- 
sclf one question about his sitter—'* What 
does it feel like to have a face like that?” 
It would make a great difference to our 
fairness if we knew what it felt like to 
hold opinions which, it may be, disgust 
us. 

I know a man who has progressively 
been getting more and more cynical and 
bitter. He has little use for the British 
Empire and not much more for the 
church. He is unemployed. He has three 
children aged 16, 14 and xo. All three 
children are what are called ‘ scholarship’ 
children. Two have got scholarships and 
the third will get one. For the greater 
part of six years that man, who is a skilled 
engineer has had no work. His income 
is 32/6 a week. The eldest girl is to sit 
for matriculation in thrce months time, 
but the allowance for her ceases at 16. 
What is he to do? She must have her 
chance, he has decided, but can you 
‘feel’ into the bitterness behind that kind 
of a struggle? Since feelings have so 
much to do with the ideas which we ex- 
press and act upon, we really must covet 
right relationships with our fellows. 

At present we are so blinded by our 
prejudices that words have almost ceased 
to Stand for ideas. They Stand for 
emotions. Mention words like Capitalist, 
Bolshevist, Catholic or Socialist, and the 
blood-pressure of many people is imme- 
diately affected. Yet all the time we keep 
up our pose of rationality. Really we are 
a joke! We surround our pet fancies 
with logic-tight barriers and refuse to face 
facts. 

This wouldn’t be so serious were it not 
for the certainty that we live in a rational 
universe. We may ignore facts but facts 
will not ignore us. Sooner or later we 
shall have to face them. Why not now? 
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Our rotten little prejudices poison life. 
Why not get without them? We never 
have the whole truth on our side. Almost 
always we have prejudiced the issue. If 
we could curb our tongues and keep our 
minds open (at oze end) the world would 
be a sweeter placc. Good things žave been 
known to come out of Nazareth. Some 
day in a better world we shall wonder 
how we have got there. We shall wonder 
still more how we ever doubted the ft- 
ness for that place of some of our ‘pet 
aversions. 

You see, most of us look at others and 
at life with a squint. The result is we 
see things all twisted. I wish we could 


find glasses to correct this. But then if 
someone succeeded in doing so I doubt 
whether we should be willing to wear 
them. You sce, we are sure that we don’t 
squint. It is a good job God can sce 
straight! We know He can, for we have 
secn Jesus moving amongst men. If we 
were more like Him we should find that 
the world is peopled with interesting and 
lovable folk, few of whom agree with us. 
It might be a good thing to include in the 
Toc H Treasury of Prayers and Praises 
this prayer: “О God remove our squint. 
Give us clear straight vision that we may 
see Thy beauty in all whom we mceet."— 
Amen, С. №. $. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ATTACK 


Tue Entrance TO Inpustry and THe Exir rrom Inpusrry, two Reports published by 


P.E.P. (Political and Economic Planning), 16 


Пе March, 1935, the Journar published 
articles on the working of a Day Con- 
tinuation School and on the raising of 
the school leaving age, believing that these 
are matters which are approaching the 
stage of practical decisions, and that 
Toc H units should be discussing them, 
in order that Toc H members may form 
opinions worthy of intelligent citizens. 
On the occasion of his Silver Jubilee, 
H.M. the King spoke forcefully and 
directly to the youth of the nation con- 
cerning the duties ahead of them and 


> 
the need to fit themselves for these. 


IE 


Now P.E.P., a group of disinterested 
thinkers, embracing between them a wide 
range of knowledge and experience, has 
come forward with the drafts of two 
plans, complementary in purpose, one 
dealing with the Entry to and the other 
with the Exit from Industry. The two 
reports embodying these proposals are 
the results of several years enquiry and 
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thinking. The method of their evolution 
is one which should make them of special 
interest to Toc H. It is the practice of 
P.E.P. to get together on any given broad 
aspect of national planning, a group of 
men, representative of all the views, 
social, industrial, political, educational, 
that might bear on the subject. These 
men sit down together to study the facts 
of the situation, and on that basis to try 
to arrive at a common view of the 
problem to be faced and the measures 
required to face it. Their starting point 
is different from that of Toc H, in that 
they meet first, not on the wide ground 
of common humanity, but on the parti- 
cular ground of the special question they 
are to examine. It is interesting to 
observe, as P.E.P. publications abundantly 
testify, that out of this particular interest 
there emerges, as mind plays on mind, a 
sense of community. Without in any 
way losing the individuality of the mem- 
bers composing it, the group insensibly 
becomes a team, and finds, as Toc H has 


found, that participation in their com- 
mon task or job, is the cement of friend- 
ship. On this ground alone, what P.E.P. 
puts forth deserves consideration by Toc H 
members, becausc it is the product of a 
method in nature so akin to our own, a 
similarity which is all the more Striking 
because P.E.P. approaches from the side 
of science and research, to neither of 
which (to be blunt) do Toc H members 
generally take over-kindly. It is not 
for us to say whether P.E.P. would benefit 
by the infusion into it of more of that 
simple interest in God's children as such 
which marks Toc H. Perhaps a good 
deal of it is there already, though the 
scientific approach denies it overt expres- 
sion. What is for us to consider is 
whether Toc H would not benefit by 
making usc of some of the material 
P.E.P. provides, to help focus discussion 
in unit and training team, and to aid the 
formation of individual opinions. Toc H 
as such is not asked to approve or dis- 
approve of what P.E.P. may propose. 
That is not its function, but rather to help 
из members to think fairly on the great 
problems of the day and their solution. 
In so complex a world as the present, a 
democracy which fails to teach its indivi- 
dual citizens to think, is ripe for super- 
cession. Toc H has contributed a little 
to the formation of public opinion of this 
kind. It should contribute much more 
in the future. These, and not because 
the Journa either accepts or rejects the 
views put forward, are the grounds on 
which these interesting and challenging 
reports are brought to the notice of our 
readers. А copy of both is not beyond 
the purse of many units, and should pro- 
vide material for many discussions. The 
fortnightly bulletins also issued by P.E.P. 
cover a wide range of subjects, and though 
some of them are highly technical, and 
others by their very compression into a 


few pages demand close reading, a unit 
which uses them with discretion should 
find the range and content of its pro- 
gramme of subjects for discussion im- 
proved by a judicious use of the material 


they supply. 
The Argument 


These, copied from the Summary of the 
Argument, are the salient points made in 
these two reports. 

(2) Merely to reduce the volume of unem- 
ployment would not be satisfactory if it 
led to a deterioration, or prevented an 
improvement, in earnings and conditions 
of the present employed population. 
To maintain and raise labour standards 
and to concentrate employment upon 
able-bodied men in the prime of life, for 
whom there is socially and economically 
no real alternative, is as important as 
raising the numbers of people employed. 
(c) At the present time the worse points of 
friction, danger and waste in the wage- 
earner’s life are: (1) the period of his 
abrupt and premature plunge into full- 
time employment on leaving school; (2) 
his heavy and growing risk of unem- 
plovment in the prime of life; and (3) 
the lack of adequate universal provision 
against his poverty and dependence in 
old age. 
In order to deal swifty and effectively 
with these evils, Р.Е.Р. has worked out 
a reasoned case, accompanied by tenta- 
tive estimates of numbers and of costs, 
for the raising of the school-leaving age 
from 14 plus to 15 plus, for the establish- 
ment of half-time compulsory continued 
education up to 18 years of age, and for 
compulsory contributory insurance in 
order to provide an adequate minimum 
pension available on retirement. (Retire- 
ment to take place at the option of the 
individual at or after the age of 65.) 
(e) The cost of these proposals depends upon 
various assumptions of the number avail- 
ing themselves of certain options, of the 
cost of places in day continuation schools, 
and of the necessity or otherwise of 
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maintenance grants during continued 
education. It need not exceed бо 
millions gross, even after the whole series 
of proposals become effective. Of this at 
least £25 millions and possibly more 
than {30 millions would be offset by 
saving in unemployment and other pay- 
ments, leaving a net extra sum of, say, 
£30-£35 millions to be found by all the 
parties involved. According to our pro- 
posals some {18 millions of this would 
be found by contributions from firms 
and workers, similar to those for unem- 
ployment and health insurance. The 
extra amount to be found out of rates 
and taxes would, on these assumptions, 
be some {12-£17 millions a year after 
1940, the first year in which it would 
be possible to bring such a scheme into 
full operation. 


Possible Effects 


We indicate some of the effects such 


measures would be likely to show, 
notably : — 
(1) On social security, by reducing 


unemployment risks in adult life 
and removing entirely the fear of 
destitution and dependence in old 
age. 

On employment, by taking off the 
labour market large numbers of 
boys and girls, and clderly workers, 
thus creating, on a conservative esti- 


(2) 


mate, vacancies for some half 
million wage-earners between 18 
and 65. 


G 


On purchasing power by carrying 
further this steadying and stimu- 
lating influence on the home market, 
which has proved during the world 
depression to be a conspicuous 
advantage for those countries that 
have highly developed social insur- 
ances against those that have not. 

On the quality of citizenship and 
workmanship, through improving 


(4) 


mental and physical development 

during the years 14-18. 
We, therefore, submit that although the 
cost and effort involved are certainly 
substantial, a strong casc has been made 
out for believing that the prospective 
benchts of such measures as we have 
proposed will be out of all proportion 
to the possible disadvantages. 


Food cr Thought 

Proposals formidable, indeed; but they 
have a breadth of treatment which asks 
for close study. They have the great 
merit of comprchensiveness in that they 
tackle the industrial problem from both 
ends. There is no space here to enter 
into detailed analysis or dissection of the 
several points, but Toc H, it is certain, can, 
from its own peculiar social approach to 
Society, have something to say if any of 
these propositions get the promotion into 
action which they deserve. They will only 
get it with opposition. This is recognised. 
To quote the summary again: ‘‘ There 
are, of course, plenty of arguments which 
and will be used against such proposals as 
these. There are, in fact, the same 


arguments which have been used against 


all Factory Acts, Trade Boards, compul- 
sory universal] education up to the ages 
of 12, and later 14, unemployed and 
health insurance, old-age pensions, 
measures abolishing sweated and child 
labour, and so forth. Every time a move 
has been made to extend social security, 
these same arguments have been solemnly 
trotted out embellished with whatever 
tags are то likely to catch the eye and 
to make our flesh creep about the dangers 
of doing anything.” 

This does not disarm necessary criti- 


cism, but it challenges consideration to 
be detached. Е. W.J. 


THE ELDER 
Arthur Н. E. Jones: Codsall Branch 


Codsall and the Branches in Wolver- 
hampton District have suffered a sore loss 
in the death of Padre Jones on March 31. 
He was a true father in God to all members 
there and Toc H paid him loving tribute at 
his passing: his tellow-members kept vigil 
all night beside his body and six of the 
Branch officers bore it to the grave. His 
courage and optimism will long inspire those 
who delighted to follow him. 


Arthur Saxby: Beverley Branch 


After a long suffering and weakness 
ARTHUR Saxuy passed over, at the age of 28, 
on April ro. He was formerly treasurer of 
Beverley Branch. His quict bravery in illness 
was noted by many, and the memory of his 
faithfulness in service remains. 


David William Jones: Llanrwst Group 


The Llanrwst Group mourns the death on 
Thursday, April 18, of D. W. Jones, one of 
the most. faithful members. He worked 
tremendously hard and was very much one 
of the family. 


J. E. (‘Seedley’) Jones: Salford Branch 


Јонх Epwarp Jours, whom Toc H always 
knew as ‘ SEEpLEY,’ was one of the earliest 
members of Toc Н in Lancashire. No onc 
did more to build it there; no one has been 
more faithful in his own life to the ideals for 
which it Stands. A Foundation member of 
Talbot House, he came home and built up a 
prosperous business, from the smallest begin- 
nings, trading with the same high principles 
as he lived his life; he served his Church 
consistently in two parishes; and he taught a 
generation of Toc H men by the splendid, 
unobtrusive example of his faith and work. 
*SrepLEY' is а great-heart whom we 
remember with very proud thanksgiving. 


George Hyde: South Africa 


Loro Hype, son and heir of Lord 
Clarendon, Governor General of South 
Africa, was killed in a shooting accident at 


BRETHREN 


Rooipoort, South Africa, on April 27. Азап 
undergraduate he came into Toc H, through 
Scouting, at Oxford. Не was one of the 
most ardent members of the Toc H Rover 
Crew there and A.S.M. of the rst Drayton 
St. Leonard Troop. His position made him 
a member of the most exclusive of Oxford 
clubs, but he was plain ‘George’ to his 
Scouts and his fellow-members of Toc H, a 
fine friend and leader. "There is по doubt 
that it was the Christian heritage of Toc Н 
which attracted him, and there arc finc stories 
of his unobtrusive acts of service. “ I know,’ 
writes ап Eton friend and fellow-Scouter, 
“ that his loss will be very deeply felt in many 
humble homes where he loved to be claimed 
as a friend." Tubby says “ George Hyde 
can ill be spared. He was a man who would 
have played a great part in the future; 
absurdly modest, utterly sincere, keen, active, 
humorous, high-principled, a Christian to the 
core, a splendid Scouter, and quietly deter- 
mined for Toc H. Не came from time to 
time to Tower Hill, and shared and added 
to its work and fun." Our sincere sympathy 
in his tragic loss goes to the Governor 
General, a member and a fine ally of Toc H 
in South Africa, and Lady Clarendon. 


Lord Gladstone of Hawarden: 
Vice-President 
Lorp Grapsrowg, third son of W. E. 
Gladstone, died on April 28, a few weeks 
after his 83rd birthday. Не had a great 
record of service, especially in social and 
educational matters in Flintshire and in the 
Church of Wales, and was well known in 
Indian commerce. In 1931 he made a great 
benefaction to Toc H by presenting to it 
Gladstone House, the birthplace of his 
famous father, in Liverpool. 


Edward Harrison: Willenhall Branch 


Epwarp Harrison, who passed over on 
May 4, had been for six years Vicar of St. 
Giles, Willenhall, and Hon. Padre of the 
local Toc H unit. Formerly, as Vicar of 
St. Catherine's, Liverpool, he was a member 
of the Staff of Toc Н, its first Padre and one 
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of its early pioneers in the Liverpool district. 
He served as a chaplain with the R.F.A. 
from 1915 to the Armistice and was awarded 
the Military Cross. He shared Strong views 
on the part of Christianity in industry with 
his great friend, Studdert Kennedy, who 
died in his house in Liverpool. We 
remember him with proud thanksgiving. 


Thomas S. Beaumont: Flimwell Group 

Tuomas S. Beaumont passed over on 
May 1, at the age of 80—the oldest member 
in age of his Group, but one of the youngest 
in spirit. For the first two years of the 
Group’s existence he was its Chairman, but 
for the last two years illness prevented him 
from taking an active part. 


Thomas Long: Brixham Group 


Brixham wish to record with deep regret 
the passing of their Padre, THomas Lowc. 


Horace Scott Davey: Bath Branch 


Lt.-Col. the Hon. Н. S. Davey, who 
passed over on May 18, aged 7o, was onc of 
the first members at Bath and active there 
until the end. From 1926 to 1931 he was 
‘Ноп. Visitor' for the ' West Counuy 
Area’ and became Deputy-Chairman of the 
Western Area when it was formed; he also 
served on the Area Guard of the Lamp and 
Elections Committee. He took great pride 
in his work for Toc H, as in his public and 
mayoral service in Bath, and found time to 
visit each new Group as it received its 
Rushlight. Col. Davey had commanded the 
18th Hussars, and lost his three sons in the 
War. A man of very fine character and 
courtesy and an exceptionally charming 
speaker, he will not be forgotten. Mrs. 
Davey, who died in 1931, was a leading 
spirit in L.W.H. 


TOC H DN THE ARMY 


ч ‘Toe Н is practically unknown in the 

Army, and many  misconceptions 
exist." This sentence summarises the 
experience of those who have recently been 
talking about Toc H to each of the 
battalions of the Brigade of Guards and to 
the infantry battalions in the garrison at 
Dover. It is quoted from the report of a 
conference on Toc H in the Army which 
was held at Headquarters on May 7. It was 
very right that the chair should have been 
taken by Lt. General Sir Reginald S. May 
—for it was ‘ Reggie’ May who christened 
Toc H in Poperinghe in December, 1915, 
when Toc H was born—in the Army. 
Sandhurst was represented by Capt. W. S. 
Beddall and Capt. L. P. Crouch; Woolwich 
by its Commandant, Major General A. A. 
Goschen; Major Sanford (3rd The King’s 
Own Hussars), Lt. Col. R. T. Holland, 
from Farnborough, and Brigadier W. С. 
Lindsell, of the War Office, were present; 
the representatives of our own Headquarters 
were the Hon. Administrator and Lt. Col. 


Eric Brown, Hon. Secretary for the 
Services. Scnior officers from Salisbury, 
Dover, Bulford and the ist Bn. Welsh 


Guards had been invited but were unavoid- 
ably absent. Evidence showed that the pro- 
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gress of Toc H in the Royal Air Force was 
more rapid than in either the Royal Navy 
or the Army, and the main purposc of the 
conference was to discuss the means of 
spreading it more widely and making Army 
membership more сЙесНуе. 

The main conclusions of the conference 
agree with the experience of those who have 
tried to build Toc H under any conditions— 
first, that the only satisfactory way in which 
Toc H spreads is from one man to another, 
once its true aims are known; that every- 
thing depends on leadership if a unit is to 
succeed; and that members must be given 
something to do. These questions were dis- 
cussed in some detail, with reference to 
senior officers, junior officers, N.C.O.s and 
men, Depóts, Training establishments, etc. 
Valuable experience from Bombay, Karachi 
and Malta was quoted. Regular member- 
ship and jobs present special problems of 
their own in the exacting programme of a 
serving soldier's life. But the excellent 
example of the team of Sandhurst officers 
and cadets who worked in unemployed 
camps last Summer and are going, 50 strong. 
to do the same again this year is encourag- 
ing. Another conference is to be held later 
in the year. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CENTRAL COUNCIL 


HE CENTRAL COUNCIL, the govera- 
ing body of Toc H, met in London 
on Saturday afternoon, April 27th. After 
the customary short service in All Hallows 
Church, conducted by Pat Leonard, the Coun- 
cillors moved across Tower Hill to 42, Trinity 
Square. The full Council numbers тоо 
elected members plus 28 ex-officio (Principal 
Officers and Central. Executive. Members). 
Of this total 96 were present, as well as 52 
members of the staff, padre and lay, and 12 
visiting overseas members and others. Р. 
SUTHERLAND GRAEME took the chair. 


Messages 
A cable from Johannesburg was read. lt 
ran as follows: “ Eet meer vrigte—Sonthern 


РА 


Ајпса Rex Слыких explained that in doubt 
as to its meaning he rang up South Africa 
House to ask an expert in the language of 
Afrikaans to translate it. The expert con- 
firmed his latent suspicions that the message 
adjured the Council to consume more of a 
delectable product of that country. An inter- 
esting coincidence to this tale lay also in the 
fact that the expert who translated over the 
phone asked after Geoff Martin whom he 
had trained in Afrikaans. 


Appointment of Administrative Padre 

Par Leonarp said he rose on behalf of the 
Central Executive to ask the Council to 
confirm the appointment of Owren WATKINS 
as Hon. Administrative Padre and to secure 
him in that office until the Council meeting 
in 1937. He had already been acting as 
Administrative Padre since June of last year, 
and for many years before that as Joint Ad- 
ministrative Padre. It was a very important 
office to be asked to fill. He was not being 
asked to be a mere figurehead, but even if he 
were he (the speaker) would still think that 
Owen was ideally suited for the job (laugh- 
ter). Those who had seen him in his red 
cassock and the paraphernalia of a chaplain 
could not but agree that he was a very im- 
posing figure (laughter). For the post of 
Administrative Padre they had to have a man 
of sound judgment and irreproachable char- 


acter. They wanted a man wise in counsel, 
kind and tolerant to those under him; in faét 
they wanted the sort of man St. Paul had in 
mind when he made a list of the qualifica- 
tions for a bishop. He had got to be without 
reproach, the husband of one wife, temperate, 
sober-mindcd, orderly, given to hospitality, 
apt to teach, no brawler, no Striker but gen- 
Пе, not contentious, no lover of money lest, 
being puffed up, he fell into the condemna- 
tion of the devil (laughter). As they would 
sce, it was quite an exceptional man that was 
needed for the office, and he submitted that 
they had in Owen Watkins a true servant of 
God. He asked the Council to confirm 
Owen in the office of Administrative Padre 
until the Council meeting in 1937. The 
appointment was unanimously confirmed. 

Owen Warkins said he begged to thank 
the Council for the way in which they had 
received the proposition proposed by his pre- 
decessor (laughter). 

Appointment of Hon. Administrator 

Harry WirrixK asked the Council to con- 
firm the appointment of HUBERT SECRETAN as 
Hon. Administrator to the end of the Coun- 
cil meeting in 1937. Though that could be 
proposed and seconded in a few seconds, he 
thought the fact that they were being asked 
to confirm the appointment of a new Ad- 
miniétrator was a matter of such importance 
to Toc H that more time should be spent 
upon it. Peter Monie had retired after twelve 
years’ devoted service as Hon. Administrator, 
and in his (the speaker's) mind at any rate he 
really felt that Peter deserved some title simi- 
lar to that of Founder Padre because Peter 
was really the Founder Administrator. For 
some years they had all been wondering what 
was to happen when Peter laid down his 
office. His help to those with whom he had 
worked had been incalculably great, and his 
influence had spread right through Тос H. 
It was, therefore, a great relief to those serving 
on the Central Executive when they found 
that Hubert Secretan was willing to accept 
the position. For some time Peter had been 
seeking for a successor and had found him in 
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Hubert Secretan. Hubert had shown that he 
understood Toc H, had special qualifications 
for the post, and was known to a great many 
of them. But he was the first to realise what 
an undertaking it was to follow Peter in the 
office of Administrator. He had not the 
slightest hesitation in proposing the motion 
with very great enthusiasm and with very 
great confidence. 

Owen Watkins, in seconding the motion, 
confessed that when he knew that Peter was 
about to retire he had viewed the future with 
very considerable anxiety. What Toc H 
owed to Peter Monie would only be fully 
understood in the years to come. He had 
built bravely and wisely, and Toc H would 
not be what it was to-day but for the devoted 
sacrificial service of Peter Monic. It seemed 
to those who loved him that it would be hard 
if not impossible to fill his place, but he (the 
speaker) was firmly convinced that in Hubert 
Secretan they had one worthy to follow in 
Peter's footsteps and to continue his work. 
The appointment was confirmed with en- 
thusiasm. 

The CHamMawN said the appointment of 
Husert ЗЕСВЕТАМ gave the Council a longed- 
for opportunity to pay an affectionate tribute 
of gratitude to his predecessor. He wished 
that the privilege of expressing what they all 
felt had been entrusted to worthier hands, 
for it was no mean task for anyone to praisc 
to his face a man who hated only one thing 
in the world, and that was to be praised 
for having done what he believed to have 
been his duty. There was only one person 
present that afternoon who would not 
agree with the wholly admirable account 
of Peter and his work that appeared in 
the March Journat, and that was the modest, 
retiring, entirely lovable, little Scotsman 
himself. On that occasion, at any rate, 
they could venture to dissent from his 
view. To many, Peter had naturally ap- 
peared as the man behind the scenes con- 
cerned only with the pulling of the admini- 

Strative Strings—the worker of a Punch and 
Judy show whose presence was hidden from 
the view of all except those in the higher 
seats who occasionally got a glimpse of his 
head; but, who, though all unseen, formed 
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his Staff to play their parts and say their 
piece while Dog Toby, in the person of Mus, 
collected the cash in a little tambourine; and 
who, having eStablished a good repute for 
the show in one place, moved it on to an- 
other, himself remaining unseen beneath the 
ample folds of the curtains surrounding his 
movable stage. They recognised with deep 
admiration the administrative genius of the 
man who created Districts and Divisions and 
Areas, who not only selected his team, but 
made them into a band of brothers, and who 
vitalised their machinery throughout the 
world. Those things and many more would 
Stand as an abiding record of a great achieve- 
ment by a great man. But, as he had tried to 
say on a former occasion, it was Peter the 
man rather than Peter the Administrator 
who would live in Toc Ш after he and they 
had passed on, because in his own quiet and 
humble way, both by written and spoken 
word, he had created for them an atmosphere 
which was redolent of the things of the soul. 
His intense love for Toc H and his implicit 
faith in its mission and in its destiny could 
not but bc infectious. That is what be had 
inspired throughout the whole membership, 
many of whom would only come to realise, 
as time went on, the full influence which he 
had brought to bear upon their lives. It had 
been hard to say “ Good-bye” to Peter the 
Administrator, but they should all comfort 
themselves with the thought that he was al- 
ways very near at hand, caring for them, 
praying for them and counselling them as 
they went forward in confidence with their 
task. In their name and in that of the whole 
of Toc H he gave to Peter a heart-felt 
“Thank you ” (loud cheers). 
Peter's Reply. 

Peter Monit (who was greeted with tre- 
mendous applause), said that first of all he 
would like to thank those present and his 
fellow members in Toc H with all his heart, 
and those very many people who had speci- 
ally remembered him a short time ago when 
he needed their sympathy and their help. In 
1923, he was clected at the Council meeting 
to what was then called the General Secre- 
taryship. His real business was to organise 


Toc Н, and he committed himself to saying 
that he would stop as long as Toc H needed 
him. He did not then think that it was 
going to last for so long as twelve years. He 
found the job a good deal more complicated 
than he thought in 1923. There were really 
three particular problems to be solved or to 
be set on the way to solution, quite apart 
from the problem which was specially Mus’s 
department. There was the problem of find- 
ing the right kind of organisation for a society 
which was really quite different from any 
ordinary socicty they knew of around them. 
There was the problem of finding and train- 
ing and welding together a Saf} team, really 
а tcam and not a sct of individuals. The 
organisation had to keep the whole family 
together as a set of smaller families inside a 
larger family until they could weld them into 
the whole family of Toc H. They could not 
Start on that business until 1929. Then there 
was the very dificult thing indeed of trying 
to bring in the great congregations of Toc H 
overseas right into the Movement, and there 
he had onc of his very few grievances. There 
were people who thought that he did not 
care very much about overseas. Those people 
did not seem to realise that it was perfectly 
impossible to tackle the overseas problem 
adequately until they had first built up their 
Staff at home, to train men to go out as such, 
and to remain long enough overseas to weld 
Toc H into a family out there. Those men 
had to be trained first. The other problem 
was that he came into Toc H because of a 
promise he made in 1915, that when he was 
free to do so he would spend what intellect 
and energies he had on working for some- 
thing which would build up the Kingdom of 
God among men. When he Started, he 
assumed that he had got fifteen years of life 
in which to do the work; he reckoned that he 
could not count on more. What was now 
left of life would be devoted to carrying on 
the job he had promised to do in 1915, but 
he honestly believed that he could now do it 
better, so far as Toc H was concerned, 
outside. 

Having solved, or tried to solve, the three 
problems of Starting the organisation, get- 
ting the Staff together, and trying to do some- 


thing really effective overseas, there remained 
the problem of finding the right successor. 
He was certain that they had found him, 
and he would ask them to try and give all 
the confidence and trust they had given to 
him all through the years to Hubert Secretan. 
After a little rest he had got something to do. 
It would not take him away from Toc H al- 
together. Не did not know what it would 
be, but he thought he would know fairly 
soon. Since his retirement he had been 
spending part of his time on what seemed to 
him worth trying. His real interest in 
Тос H was that it was а Chri&tianising 
society in which men were learning to 
become Chirstians. That was what he had 
tried to Stand for right through, and he felt 
a little disappointed sometimes about it. 
He thought that disappointment might have 
been his own fault because, especially in 
later years, he had allowed himself to be 
cluttered up with office business and had 
not given as much thought to it as he 
might have done. He had been trying since 
he left to do something about it. He had 
almost finished a little book in which he 
had tried to discuss the main object of 
Toc H. He was offering it presently to 
Тос Н, and would leave it to them to do 
what they liked with it. It might not be 
accepted, or, if it was, might not help, but 
at least he had honestly tried. 


Appointment of Association Padres 

The following appointments, made since 
the 1ай meeting, were submitted by the 
Administrative Padre to the Council for con- 
firmation under the provisions of the Charter 
(Article VI), and were duly confirmed :— 

(1) Pard: Revs. P. W. Baldwin (C. of E., 
Victoria, Australia); К. С. Bloxham 
(Methodist, South Western Area); А. К. 
Bostock (C. of E., Northern Area); С. ]. 
Chambers (C. of E., Southern Area); N. A. 
Marshall (C. of E., Argentine); J. H. Ogilvie 
(Church of Scotland, Scottish Areas); Т. J. 
Savage (C. of E., for Southern Africa); J. F. 
Shearer (Baptist, North Wales Division); 
В. E. Simons (C. of E., Manchester); J. E. E. 
Tunstall (C. of E., for Northern London 
Area). 
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(ii) Unpaid—at Home: Revs. J. N. Blakis- 
ton (С. of E.); *Е. R. Charlewood (С. of E.); 
*С. W. Evans (C. of E); С. Foster (C. of 
Е.); *J. В. Lewis (Baptist); *F. М. Robathan 
(С. of ES. 


* Formerly оп the Paid Staff. 


(iii) Unpaid—Overseas: Rt. Rev. Horace 
Crotty (Australi; Revs. D. S. Brumwell 
(Methodist, Queensland, Australia); W. D. 
Hasel! (C. of E., Saskatchewan, Canada); 
Canon H. G. King (C. of E, British 
Columbia). 


Election of Central Executive 


Voting papers for the Central Executive 
had been issued to Councillors as they entered 
the meeting, with instructions to vote for 16 
candidates—cight on the “ London ” list and 
eight on the “ rest of Great Britain and 
Ireland ” list; this was in accordance with the 
usual practice. Two additional nominations 
were received. The result of the voting, 
which was announced later in the meeting, 
was as follows :— 


Lonpon Lisr. 


Lronarp Е. Browne (Northern London 
Area Executive). 
Киытн Fraser (Eastern London Area Exec.) 
Micuary Hinpe (Fulham Branch). 
Rev. M. P. С. Leonarp (Chief Overseas 
Commissioner). 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Recinatp May (Vice-President). 
L. Scarre (Tower Hamlets District Sec.). 
Rev. G. Ш. Wirniaws (Southern London 
Area Padre). 
H. U. Упламк (formerly Chairman, Central 
Executive). 

Resr or Great BRITAIN AND ÍRELAND. 
Joun Beare (Southern Area Executive). 
Sir Акснївар  CawsELL (late Southern 

India). 

Brian T. DicksoN (Southern Area Exec.). 
P. SutHertanp Graeme (Chairman, Central 

Executive). ` 
В. E. Meexs (Surrey and Sussex Area 

Executive). 

Е. О. Moss (Wes Yorkshire Area Exec.). 
Rev. Н. Е. Sawsnipcz ( Western Area Padre). 
А. W. Ѕтлріву (Western Area Executive). 
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Ex-Orricio MEMBERS. 
Rev. P. B. Crayton (founder Padre), 
Wm. A. Hurst (Hon. Treasurer). 
H. A. Secretan (Hon. Administrator). 
Rev. О. 5. Warkins (Hon. Administrative 
Padre). 
The Annual Report 

Huserr ЗЕСВЕТАМ said: “ 1 hope the Coun- 
cil will forgive me if I speak to them at 
greater length than is becoming or modest in 
so junior an Administrator. There are rea- 
sons for that. There are a few things 1 want 
to call attention to in the Report itself. 
Then I have some messages from Tubby for 
the Council, and something to add about 
Tubby which needs to be said. Табу, I 
have got to add something on my own 
account as to what the changes noted in the 
Report really involve, and what ѕсет to me 
to be the tasks immediately ahead. 

" Peter said just now that Toc H was not 
an ordinary society. If it were, 1 suppose I 
now ought to thank you for confirming my 
appointment as Administrator. J am afraid 
l am not going to do anything of the kind. 
The job ot being Administrator of Toc H is 
a job any man would be thankful not to have. 
But if one believes, as [ do believe, that 
Toc H has something to contribute, some- 
thing quite unique, to the life of its time, 
which so far as | can sce nothing else can 
contribute in quite the same way, then if 
Toc H says you are to do a certain job of 
work the only thing to do is to try to do it, 
and that’s all there is to it. 

The Report. 

“ As to the Report, I first of all want to 
make it quite clear that it covers Peter’s ume 
and not mine. I am glad that it does be- 
cause one can speak frankly. Very great 
achievements are recorded in that Report, and 
not only actual achievements but more espec- 
ially the planning ahead which has yet to be 
achieved. If I succeed in bringing into actu- 
ality even a small part of those plans which 
Peter has laid I shall feel that I have not 
done so badly. The Report does bring out 
the tremendous amount more that there is to 
be done. We have hardly begun to do the 
things we have got to do. That is one of the 


things that has always Struck me about Peter. 
He secms to have the point of view of the 
great scientist who said that the more he 
learnt the more conscious it made him of the 
very slight distance his knowledge went. 
Peter has taken that view, and it is because 
he has taken that view that Toc H has pro- 
gressed. People who know everything gener- 
ally end by doing nothing. {do want to say 
to the Council what an immense joy it has 
been to me to have had a year’s close per- 
sonal contact day by day with Peter Monie, 
to have his friendship, his guidance, his wis- 
dom, and if I am ever to do anything for 
Toc H in the future a great deal will be due 
to the training he gave me at a ume of great 


difficulty for himself. 


“With reference to the Seafaring Boys’ 
Club at Southampton, I would like the Coun- 
cil to know that the B.B.C. has agreed to 
broadcast on behalf of the Club on the 
National wavelength on September 1%. 


The Services. 


“ The development in the Services has been 
made possible by the coming to us of Eric 
Brown. It is not going to be easy to find 
ways in which we can best co-operate with 
the Services. We have got to think of Ser- 
vice needs and conditions, but we have got 
to sec that while we make provision for the 
conditions under which men live and work 
in the three Services we must not impair the 
unity of the family. There should not be a 
kind of Service Toc H, somcthing different 
from the onc and only Toc H, and that can 
best be achieved by imaginative handling on 
the part of the civilian units to which Service 
men usually go. It is up to our men at home 
and abroad to sec that the Service man who 
comes in is made to feel at home and not re- 
garded as a ‘show piece.' The real sharing 
of jobs for which men, especially naval men, 
crave even more than they do for fellowship, 
is important. Sometimes they are disap- 
pointed because it is felt that they come and 
go and that there is not time to give them a 
job. Do realise that if you are going to get 
and hold the interest of the Service man you 
must try to work him in to share your jobs. 


Overseas. 


** As to overseas, it is enormously important 
that the Council should realise the Strain it 
imposes upon the Toc H Staff at home. I 
hold absolutely to Tubby’s view that Toc Н 
mu$t have at its disposal a corps of men 
utterly devoted to its service and able to give 
their whole time, energy, thought and action 
to it. That is not to belittle the increasing 
part in leadership taken by men who have to 
give the major part of their time to their 
daily occupations. "The Council may well be 
proud of the men who serve it; for my part 
I am proud to serve with them. The nced 
of a Staff for overseas is overwhelming, but 
you have got to realise that there is a limit 
beyond which you cannot deplete the home 
base, and we are not very far from that limit 
now. I want the Council and the members 
overseas to realise that we cannot do all that 
we would like to do. The Stronger the Areas 
become at home the more readily shall we 
be able to take the risk of sparing men from 
the Staff to go overseas. 


Tubby. 


“I want to tell you a little about Товву. 
1 saw Tubby on Monday, and he has written 
me a letter in which he asks me to tell the 
Council certain things about his future plans. 
It is a long letter, and some of it rather re- 
peats itself{—I am going to give you the sense 
of moŝt of it. There are some bits of it 
which arc so characteristic of the essential 
Tubby that I am going to risk making my 
specch unduly long by quoting them. Tubby 
has had a very scrious illness, and the doctors 
have told him that he ти& not come here, 
must not go to the Padres’ Retreat nor to the 
Staff Conference. Physically you will be glad 
to hear that he is fit again, and you will also 
be glad to hear that when he was examined 
by the doctors at Abadan they told him, to 
his surprise, that physically he was his age 
and no more. He puts it characteristically 
like this: ‘Twenty years of doing what I 
thought to be my duty and praying that I 
might have Strength to do it, has not im- 
paired my physical constitution. So Toc H 
must put up with me for years. That ' grim 
prospect ' will delight us all, but we may be 
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allowed to feel that it is just that physical 
Strength that has enabled Tubby to go on 
and on, where others would have sat down 
to rest, until the continued and cumulative 
mental Strain became too much even for him. 
Some of us know what that Strain has been, 
intensified by the very depth of his care for 
the things he loves, and there are people in 
this hall who have cause to know more in- 
timately how he has added to his burden by 
taking on his back the care of many individ- 
ual souls. He would not be the Tubby we 
know and love were it otherwise. So now 
rest is imperative. He asks me to tell the 
Council that his abstention is not of his own 
choice, and that the value of the rest to him 
is not a value he as yet appreciates. (No 
one who knows him would have thought he 
would.) But, he agrees that as matters Stand 
it will be best to make the plan complete, 
since otherwise it cannot serve its purpose. 
Medical treatment will last till the winter, 
then he hopes to go to Mirfield. He times 
his return to active work for the spring of 
1936. Here I must quote, for he asks the 
Council's help: ‘/ did not choose the course 
thought good for me; but now it has been 
embarked upon, my wisest contribution will 
be patience. I therefore beg the prayers of all 
the Council, and of the men they lead, that 
neither heartbreak nor discouragement may 
hinder what your prayers would fain bestow. 
Then turning to Tower Hill and All Hallows 
he asks your special prayers for Pat and Bag- 
gallay, on whom his absence will place an 
extra Strain. From Easter, 1936, towards the 
Coming of Age Festival in June, Tubby pro- 
poses ‘to let the clutch in gently.’ Wisely Һе 
asks, and I trust Councillors will use their 
influence to see that the request is upheld, 
not to be involved in Toc H programmes, 
correspondence, visits and interviews. ‘ This 
sacrifice’ (and it is a very real sacrifice both 
for him and us), ‘this sacrifice which has 
been forced upon me by no one’s fault, not 
even my own, will be in vain if 1t 1s now 
impaired from bearing fruit by minor inter- 
ventions.’ That we shall all endorse, and en- 
dorse too his hope that, as soon as he is fit 
enough, he will write some books and sec 
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something of the early members. 

"So Tubby begins what he calls this 
“period of calm,’ long overdue. And, 
Tubby-like, he brings out not the enforced 
restraint, but the possibilities, in this story, 
which you will wish that I should quote in 
full: 

“Му deepest hope is that Toc H will 
benefit. Anyone who knows the children’s 
Story of the Prominent Man who broke his 
leg upon a piece of banana-skin on his way 
to a meeting, will remember his pain and 
his depression! The “ Angel-who-attends- 
to-things " visited him the same afternoon, 
in order to confess that he (the Angel) had 
been responsible for putting the banana- 
skin where it would do its work without 
delay! The Angel went on to explain 
that, unless the Prominent Man was ren- 
dered a casualty, some fine shy fellows 
would not get a chance of showing both 
their worth and leadership. The Prominent 
Man protested from his bed that this was 
monstrous; but the Angel said: “1 think 
И is sense; and anyhow, it's Пе? 

“Апа so he ends with а word from Gustave 
Flaubert, ‘L'homme сей rien. L’euvre 
c'est tout, which he leaves me to translate. 
Need I? 

“In my letter there is a ribald postscript. 1 
hardly know if it is meant for publication, 
but because it is an earnest of growing recov- 
cry in the man who could write it, I am going 
to pass it оп: 

“<I scarcely hope that Mus will let me 
off my annual subscription for 1935! 1 
Sill need sleep, and therefore shall continue 
to read the Toc H Journal!’ 

“ Well, I am sorry to tell you this at my 
first Council. But it was your right to know, 
and it is your duty to see that his period of 
rest is respected. You will wish to send him 
a message of love and to assure him of your 
prayers. (Applause.) 

Tubby in Africa. 

“But I feel that I must say something 
which Tubby in the nature of things could 
not say and would never say on his own 
behalf. It is only right that the Council 
should realise what, in this last year of 


supreme Strain, Tubby has done for us. He 
let, home a усаг ago, and three months of 
Strenuous travelling and working brought 
him to Southern Africa, already a tired man. 
Мо men would have given up and come 
home. Tubby forced himself to carry through 
an inevitably restricted programme. That 
this rcslriction brought disappointments, that 
all could not see him and sce him at his best, 
was in the circumstances inevitable. In spite 
of that, this is in plain words what he accom- 
plished. Не brought inspiration to the scat- 
tered membership. That fir$. He roused 
senior men to sec the possibilities of Toc H 
and secured their backing. That he could do 
these things in such adverse conditions is 
something to be very thankful for. I think 
the Council would like to hear these words, 
written home by the man in the best position 
to judge, the Hon. Commissioner for Toc H 
Southern Africa, Sir HERBERT STANLEY : 


"' Tubby's visit has had a wonderful 
effect on the family in these parts. Last 
night I was at a meeting at X and was 
immensely Siruck by the change that had 
come over the scene since I last met the 
members in 1932. There is quite a differ- 
ent atmosphere now and apparently a real 
sense of the spiritual foundation of the 
Movement, and a real desire to give ex- 
pression to и. That we owe to Tubby, 


* Later the Council is to consider devclop- 
ments in Australia and New Zealand and 
perhaps elsewhere. It would do well, when 
doing so, to bear in mind the story of Toc H 
Southern Africa. The truth is that the 
building of Toc H in a great new counuy is 
no quick nor casy thing. Uncle Harry, Gil- 
bert, Ronnie, planted. Owen in 1933, and 
now in 1934, Tubby has watered, but, as al- 
ways, it is God that giveth the incrcase. 
Deep foundations take time to lay. To-day 
Toc Н Southern Africa, with Sir Herbert 
Stanley and his tcam of leaders, with the first 
of its own Staff, ВКокльр АмрЕвзом, back 
from his training in England, with rein- 
forcements of Staff from home, GEOFF 
Martin first, now Маснлет Wesrnopp, and 
soon Том ЅАУАСЕ and Norman Ниен (all 


but the first made possible by Tubby’s exer- 
tions) has its destiny in its own hands. It 
must be your aim successively to help each 


part of overseas Тос H similarly to find 
itself, 


“ And now if I may connect up what I have 
said about Tubby with what arc euphemisti- 
cally styled in the Report ‘changes at head- 
quarters.’ I ask the Council's pardon if I 
become personal for a moment. I take on 
from Peter with your sanétion and his bless- 
ing. That is much, but it leaves much out. 
I once knew a candidate for a headmaster- 
ship who damned his chances by telling his 
prospective Governors that his entire aim 
would be to imitate faithfully the actions of 
his illustrious predecessor. He did not get 
the job. The Governors of that school were 
right. I am not going to promise you that I 
shall imitate Peter. I couldn’t if I tried, and 
in any case it would be wrong. Toc H isan 
adventure still. We shall have in the years to 
come to take new paths, and to Strive to find 
our own way in them by the Grace of God. 
But I would have you realise what this 
change of horses means. The old and tried 
wheeler, who never jibbed at the hardest 
collar work, has gone. For the next year the 
spirited leader who set the pace, and some- 
times kicked over the traces, has perforce 
been taken out of the team. What is going 
to happen to the family coach? I don't know, 
but I know this. If the new wheeler is less 
powerful, less wise, less experienced than the 
old, he has, at any rate, confidence in the rest 
of his team. This is a team job; Owen and 
Rex and Mus will not let me put the coach in 
the ditch. I daresay it will rock a bit some- 
times with our combined efforts. I ask you 
to be understanding and patient when that 
happens. I ask you to realise that we are try- 
ing to train ourselves, just as we are bidding 
all Toc H train, for the work that is before 
us. For what Toc H has been hitherto, God 
be thanked. But don't let us deceive our- 
selves. The future of Toc Н and its useful- 
ness to the world rests not in the quantity of 
those who wear the Toc H badge but in the 
quality of manhood it can train and set forth 
on the trail of service to God and to man. 
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The need for what Toc H can give does not 
diminish; it grows. Only a Toc H &teadily 
learning to deepen its spirit and widen its out- 
look can supply that need” (loud cheers). 


A Reply from Tubby 


The Counci's greeting was transmitted 
to Tubby by Hubert Secretan, who has since 
received the following reply in a personal 
letter intended for publication : — 

My Dear Новевт, 

I'm deeply grateful that you sent me 
promptly the message which the loving 
kindness of the Annual Council prompted. 
The promise of their prayers ts much to 
mie. 

I had already heard from Dr. Browne of 
your own gentle words about my absence. 
Гат thus comforted in Unemployment, а 
сир I have not tafted until now. Whether 
or not this grave experience has good effects 
upon my character remains to be decided їп 
the future. In any case, it's. healthy for 
Toc H; and that is, after all, what matters 
most, 

May God vouchsafe the light, which 
direcls and clarifies the course of every vessel 
tn our Fleet between the shoals of secularism 
and the windless waters of formality! A 
Movement does not drift to its advantage. 
But Toc H will not drift, if it serves God; 
who judges how we love by what we do. 
Titles we take, or words which we employ, 
will not replenish Lamps of Maintenance. 
Let each man say, as Гат saying now: “1 
must refit myself for Adtive Service.” So 
mote it be! 

Your debtor always, 
Товву. 


8.5.35. 
The Adoption of the Report. 


Eric Ввлву (who addressed the Council as 
" Fellow shareholders ") said that that was 
quite the right way to second the adoption of 
the Annual Report. They were fellow share- 
holders in a great enterprise and members 
of a great company of men. Не was one of 
the directors who was retiring by rotation. 
He had had the privilege of serving on the 
Central Executive for some time, and cf 
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meeting men at the very heart of the Move- 
ment, so far as administration was concerned, 
from all walks of life, who were giving their 
time and their best to serving Toc H. They 
had upon it representatives of industry, com- 
merce, the law, the Church, the State, and 
the Trade Unions. The Central Executive 
was a very happy brotherhood, and though 
they took their duties scriously, humour was 
never absent. Не would like to tell them of 
some humorous incidents, but perhaps that 
might be regarded as lèse majesté. The 
Central Executive could be said quite truly 
to represent the family of Toc H, and he 
hoped it might long continue to retain the 
services of the men he had been privileged 
to meet. He said that because he was no 
longer a member of it, and was referring to 
those they had now elected and to those till 
on the old Executive. One other thing. At 
a company meeting the Chairman is expected 
to say something about dividends. The 
dividend of Toc H was the work it was 
doing throughout the world, and what a 
wonderful dividend it was! He would like 
them to read again the last few words of the 
report under the heading ` Conclusion,” 
when they got home. It would give them 
an idca of what they still needed to be and 
to do. 


Accounts 


These came up for consideration after the 
tea interval, and after the Crarrman had 
warned the Council of his necessary departure 
at 5.30, the mecting continued. 

Wh. A. Hunsr (Hon. Treasurer) said that 
his wife had taken him to task pretty heavily 
that morning for trying to talk finance, 
which according to her was essentially a 
woman’s subject, to a lot of men in the City 
of London on the afternoon of the Cup 
Final. When he asked what he should talk 
about, his wife replied that it was not the 
details of the accounts but the whole responsi- 
bility and attitude of the membership of 
Toc H towards the supplying of the family 
purse, which he ought to make plain to the 
Council. That was what he was going to 
try to do. He wanted Councillors to go back 
to their constituencies and say to them: 
** Here is Toc H, in which you believe. Are 


you believing in it to the full depth of your 
pocket? " 


4 Gap to be Filled. 


It was essential that Councillors should 
realize certain facts. “Che first was that out 
of а total income of about £31,000 last year, 
about {9,000 was supplied by the member- 
ship themselves. Toc М Һай benefited 
enormously in its early and weak years by 
the generosity of those who believed in it and 
were prepared to back it, but could not them- 
selves take active part. There had been а 
growing fecling among the membership for 
a long ume that Toc F1 ought to stand morc 
firmly on its own financial feet. Now was 
the time to put that fecling into practical 
effect. There was a gap—a very serious gap 
—to be filled this усаг. It amounted to a very 
considerable sum, but reduced to terms of 
individual members, an additional average 
contribution of 2d. per member per week 
throughout the year would bridge the gap. 


A Real Need. 


Toc H could not afford, and the Executive 
were not likely to be а party to, any reduc- 
tion of staff. The only possible remedy, the 
only possible way in which they could carry 
out hee commitments this year was that 
they should raise their income. He would 
ask them to go back, tf they would, and 
make known to their constituents that there 
was a real need for money. He did want 
them to realise that the financial attitude of 
members was bound up with Toc H as a 
whole. Personally, he believed that he could 
himself raise all the money required if he 
had the time to go round and see and talk to 
members in the various areas. The members 
of the Central Exccutive did what they could, 
but most could not spend time going round 
the country. He believed those present could 
do what was needed. They could help the 
Central Executive, could help Toc Н by 
going back and talking to the units they 
represented. 


The Staff. 


He was not going to say anything about 
Peter because all that it was necessary to say 


about Peter had been said. But he did want 
to say this, that Peter had been the biggest 
builder Toc H had ever had. He had done 
for Toc H in decentralisation alone some- 
thing which had given them a very sure 
foundation over the whole country. Peter 
having created the organisation, it was up to 
them to see that the organisation was used to 
its fullest possible capacity. However willing 
voluntary workers might be, they could not 
run successfully an organisation like Toc H 
without a paid Staff, and they had got a paid 
staff uncqualled in any similar organisation 
in the world. Most of them were being paid 
salaries which in the opinion of many were 
a bare subsistence. Those men were in 
Toc H because they loved it, and it was up 
to the members to see that the staff was 
maintained. 


Obligations at Home. 


They did want Councillors to appreciate 
that they had obligations at home as well as 
overseas. Toc H at home ought to be 
definitely self-supporting; all the additional 
help they might get ought to be used for 
expansion at home and overseas. He 
thought he might describe the present 
financial position as something of a crisis 
in the history of Toc H. A crisis was 
good for everyone; it was good for every- 
onc to find oneself up against it occasionally. 
Тос H was up against it financially, and 
he wanted them to do all they possibly 
could to help Toc H. Hitherto they 
had run Toc H with their hearts, now 
they had got to run it with their heads. 
They had spent money before they had it, 
now they had got to get money before they 
spent it. It should not be difficult for a 
number of the members of Toc Н to add 
something to their subscriptions, though 
some he knew were giving all they could. 
They could not expect Hubert Secretan to 
do all that he wanted to do if he was called 
to halt by the Treasurer or the Finance Com- 
mittee every time he wanted to spend two 
or three hundred pounds. He did want to 
impress upon everyone that when they went 
away from the meeting that afternoon they 
would go back to their constituents and do 
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all they could to put the position before the 
members. It was important, it was serious. 
They had got a substantial overdraft at the 
moment, but they did not want overdrafts, 
they were very expensive things. They were 
glad of money from non-members who 
showed thereby their belief in Toc H, but 
what they wanted was for the membership 
of Toc Н to show that they believed in 
Toc H sufficiently to give as much as they 
possibly could or, as Mus had said to him 
the other day, to give as much as they could 
even if it hurt. He left it at that. 
Spiritual Backing. 

Tue Crairman said he would like to rein- 
force what the Treasurer had said. They 
had discussed the question of finance for a 
long time, and it did appear to anyone of 
intelligence that the moment had come, not 
of crisis but of something akin to it, a feeling 
that they were up against it. He had the 
advantage of going about a good deal among 
the membership of Toc H, at any rate in the 
particular part of the country from which he 
came, and he was quite satisfied that there 
was not yet the sacrificial giving to Toc H 
that there ought to be. It was not right. 
He agreed with the Treasurer that there were 
immense possibilities of presenting the thing 
anew and the position anew to the member- 
ship as a whole. If they could only see Mus's 
potential balance sheet for the end of October 
next, he felt sure they would rally to help 
the thing they believed in. It had been his 
bad or good fortune on many occasions in 
another capacity to plead for increased sup- 
port for good causes. He had spent three 
years doing a lot of talking (of a very poor 
kind) for increasing the stipends of the 
Anglican clergy. The firt thing he was 
told was that it was a job which it was up 
to the layman to do, for the simple reason 
that there was no worse way of appealing to 
the financial generosity of people than that 
they should send round those who were paid 
by the organisation, thereby giving an 
appearance that they were pleading their 
own cause. For that reason the Central 
Executive had recently called for volunteers 
from the members of the Executive who did 
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not belong to the paid Staff, because it was 
thought that they could impress upon the 
membership that this was no mere question 
of getting more moncy or paying more 
salarics. It was really and essentially a 
spiritual question of obtaining sufficient 
backing not only to hold what they had now 
got, but to extend the great work they had 
in hand. It was from that point of view that 
he would wish to implement what the 
Treasurer had said. Some of them hoped 
in the coming winter, perhaps before, to go 
round, as far as their other businesses per- 
mitted, and talk to gatherings of Toc Н men 
in different places about the situation. Un- 
fortunately such gathcrings were not possible 
in the summer time, and their effort mus 
be postponed till the autumn. There was 
bound to be a considerable gap before they 
could carry the plan to fruition, and it was 
very likely that that gap would not be 
bridged until after the end of the financial 
year. That being so, everything that the 
Treasurer had said was of enormous im- 
portance, and particularly what he said about 
Councillors being missioners to those among 
whom they worked, to point out to every 
member that if he really did believe in 
Toc H then it was his duty to support it to 
the point of sacrifice. 


Coming of Age, 1936 

Banctav Baron, in the absence of the 
Chairman of the 1936 Festival Committee 
(F. W. Bain) made an announcement 
regarding the plans for the Coming-of-Age 
or Twenty-first Birthday of Toc H. During 
this speech the Снлівмам had to go, and the 
chair was now taken by Sir КесіМАІЮ May. 

‘ Barkis? spoke of the preliminary work 
that had been donc in considering general 
principles and the whole programme in some 
detail. First of all, he said, why have a 
twenty-first birthday? They could argue a 
good deal about that. It was a purely 
arbitrary thing, but there were a number of 
people who thought it did help. He remem- 


bered a song in his youth: “Hurrah! 
Hurrah! Im twenty-one to-day and have 
the key of the door" and so on. It wasa 


very good song, especially when one had 


been stoking up a bit! In Toc H they felt 
that the Stage nad been reached when they 
had got the key of the door. It was a very 
important and responsible position to have 
reached. Next year they were going to look 
backward upon their childhood and forward 
with some confidence and scriousness to the 
future. 1936 would be a definite milestone 
in the history of Toc H. They had in some 
sense acquired the key of the door, and now 
they were to open it and go forward into a 
larger room, forward to bigger jobs, bigger 
responsibilities. 

Members were coming from far overseas, 
and people coming across the world must be 
given more than the weck-end festival from 
Saturday aftcrnoon to Sunday afternoon. 
The Festival had been planned to occupy 
three weeks from June 15 to July 5. The 
Festival week proper would Start on Monday 
evening, Junc 22, with a scrvice in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Each day of that week would 
have a feature of its own in London, leading 
up to the climax at the Crystal Palace with 
the Lamp-lighting and pageantry on the 
Saturday, and at the Royal Albert Hall with 
a Thanksgiving Service on the Sunday 
afternoon. 


Overscas members coming to a place they 
called home but might never have seen 
would wish to sec something of the places 
they had heard about and to see and learn 
about Toc H in this island. It was up to the 
home members to show them the best parts 
of England and the best of Toc H. Tours 
would be arranged by Headquarters and 
there would be rallies, conferences and 
opportunities for training of all kinds during 
the first and third weeks. Also there would 
be a series of Pilgrimages to the Old House, 
and visits to the battle-fields and other places 
of interest. The whole programme was 
already in train and fuller announcements 
were to be published later. 


Toc H Overseas 


The last item brought to an end the more 
formal business of the meeting, and during 
the time left for further discussion our 
ambassadors to the family in Australia and 


New Zealand, who had recently returned, 
gave the Council reports of their embassy. 
The Council was also fortunate to hear other 
visitors from Toc H Overseas. 


(1) Australia—" Regron's" Report. 

A. S. Greenacre said that a week hence 
Toc Н in Australia would be celebrating its 
Tenth Birthday. It was a great event in the 
history of the Family over there, and he 
hoped that the Council would decide to send 
a message of greeting to them. In 1925, Pat 
and Tubby had made a flying visit. Since 
then, mainly due to the work of a handful of 
leaders in each of the six States, Toc H had 
developed to 140 Branches and Groups. The 
English team of three was tremendously im- 
pressed by the enormous amount of time, 
thought and moncy those lcaders had put in 
in order that the Family could develop. In- 
cidentally, a good many of them were men 
Tubby and Pat had laid their hands on in the 
early days. There was urgent necessity for 
developing Toc Н in the ях States. In Bris- 
bane and Sydney Toc Н was definitely weak, 
in Adelaide, Melbourne, Perth and Hobart 
it was rather Stronger. It was vitally necessary 
if Toc H was to make a real contribution to 
the life of Australia, that it should be made 
really Strong in those great centres of popula- 
tion. The real Strength, so far as Toc H in 
Australia was concerned, was in the country, 
in the bush, in the small townships, varying 
in population from a few hundred to 10,000. 
They were delighted when visiting the groups 
in the countryside to see what splendid influ- 
ence Toc H was wielding. 

To take each State separately. 

In Western  AusrRALIA, which was 
numerically Stronger than any other State, 
Toc H had 45 Branches and Groups. That 
was duc to two things. First of all, con- 
tinuity of leadership, and in this connection 
he would particularly like to mention Don 
Cleland and his team of men. Another 
factor was the amazing contribution of Sir 
William Campion during the time he was 
State Governor. As а result of those two 
things, Toc H was Stronger there than in 
any other State. They spent about a month 
there, and visited both North and South. 
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ид 


They were Staggered, of course, by the 


tremendous problem of distances. That 
problem was not confined to Western 
Australia; it applicd to every State. If he 


had the time he would like to tell them 
some Stories of the Groups they saw in 
Western Australia. Western Australia also 
enjoyed the only Mark in Australia, situated 
in a seaside town. It was more like a holiday 
home than a Mark. During the year five or 
six men lived there, but in the holiday time 
scores of men spent their holidays there. For 
only eighteen months in the last nine years 
had Toc H in Western Australia had the joy 
of a whole-time man; at the present moment 
they had nobody. 

From Western Australia they went to 
SouruH AusrRaLIA, and met Bob Cave, а great 
soul, who had been guiding Toc H there 
since the start. Toc Н in South Australia 
was a very happy family indeed. He and 
Rex were impressed by the confidence and 
trust Toc H enjoyed in the community. As 
in every other State distances in South Aus- 
tralia were tremendous. Не (the speaker) 
visited five units in the country, which meant 
covering by car six hundred miles, and that 
took six days. Three out of those five units 
were a sheer joy to meet. 

They then went on to Vicronia to join in 
the Centenary celebrations, and found Toc H 
there twenty-two units strong, some twelve of 
which were in the city and suburbs of Mel- 
bourne itself. In Melbourne, as in Perth and 
Adelaide, there was a central headquarters 
and lunch club. That lunch club formed an 
excellent rendezvous for members from the 
country districts coming in once or twice a 
year; it provided an opportunity for meeting 
other members of Toc H from other parts 
of the State. Melbourne Toc H had had a 

chequered career during the last ten years. 
He thought they were now beginning to gain 
Strength, and he thought they could look 
forward to much better days. One particular 
branch in Victoria, Warrnambool, was quite 
the best unit in Australia; he was not quite 
sure it was not the best he had seen anywhere. 

They then went to Tasmania, and he and 
Rex enjoyed themselves tremendously. There 
were twenty-five Branches and Groups there. 
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They were quite happy about Tasmania, and 
would be happier still if it were possible to 
have there a whole-time padre or layman. 
Vhey then went on to Toc H New Sourn 
Wares. They were impressed with it in the 
country districts; it was definitely weak in 
Sydney itself. They hoped for better things 
in the near future because they were able to 
leave behind them Ronnie Wraith, who was 
spending some time in the city of Sydney. 
The one bright spot in Sydney itself was the 
team of young men that formed the Area 
Executive. It was an excellent team, and 
alive to its responsibilities towards developing 
Toc H in the whole of New South Wales. 
Both he and Rex were impressed by their 
sacrifice of time and moncy in order to visit 
the country units. 

Then Querenstaxn. The population ot 
Queensland was a million, and over а quar- 
ter of that million lived in Brisbane itself. 
Toc H was quite insignificant in Queensland 
as yet. There was one Branch and one Group 
in Brisbane and two Groups up the North 
coast. They really must do something about 
Queensland. In conclusion he would like to 
impress upon them that the great need of 
Toc H in Australia was for whole-time lead- 
ership, both padre and lay. They really mus 
try to do something about that too, Тос H 
in Australia was looking to England for 
guidance, help and inspiration, and he felt 
that they must not let them down. 


Australia—Administration and Staff. 


Rex Сакі said he endorsed all that 
Greeno had said about the hospitality of the 
Australians, their love of the Old Country, 
and their readiness to listen and to learn. 
That had made their job casier, but far more 
responsible. They did find some hostility to 
ideas. That hostility was based on fear. 
They found no hostility at all to ideals, nor 
to men in the flesh. Ronald Wraith, Greeno 
and he went at the bidding of the Council 
to make friends by personal contact, and to 
bridge the gaps, the separation by law and by 
distance, that had led to loss of touch and loss 
of understanding. Lack of liaison had de- 
finitely retarded growth in Australia, They 
came together in Sydney when the Federal 


Council had sat for four days. All knew 
the outcome so far as “ legal union " was con- 
cerned. His hope was that Toc H Australia 
was nearer to them to-day in spirit, more 
conscious of world-wide unity, and of its re- 
sponsible place in the one Family. The stage 
they had reached was due to the tip-top 
leaders found in some of the States. ‘Their 
job at home was to get ncarcr to Australia in 
every way they could, by the personal touch, 
on paper and in prayer. 

He was not going to say anything about 
the new constitution except that it was a sim- 
plified one. There were now six Area Exec- 
utives, each having its own Honorary Area 
Commissioner. Those six Area Commis- 
sioners formed the Australian Executive to- 
gether with an Australian Commissioner, a 
Treasurer and Convencr of the Australian 
Guard of the Lamp. (Bishop Horace Crotty, 
who had been with them that afternoon, was 
one of the three members of the Australian 
Guard of the Lamp.) The Australian Execu- 
tive was a sub-committee of the Central 
Executive in London. So far the Central 
Executive had been allowed to appoint only 
one member to their Committee, and he was 
the Australian Commissioner. He was, in 
effect, the man they sometimes knew at home 
as the Administrator’s Deputy, and as such 
he had quite extensive powers, which were 
never used! The members of the Australian 
Executive were separated by anything up to 
3,000 miles by sea or six days’ constant travel- 
ling by train. Therefore, they did not meet 
every month; they were trying to meet once 
а year. In the meantime they were obliged 
to work “оп paper ”, but this next week the 
Australian Executive was to meet for the 
first time. 

The special job of the Commissioners was 
to defeat isolation, they realised the necessity 
for exchange of ideas and for reinforcement 
by new thought; they wanted to have whole- 
ume Staff. Financially they wanted to stand 
on their own feet, but “© giving till it hurts,” 
self-sacrifice, was a matter of tradition, not 
yet formed in that young country. Some of 
them had perceived the right policy of finance 
—a central pool for all staff in Australia, so 
that men might be sent to work not where 


money was most readily forthcoming but 
where the needs were greatest. A larger pro- 
portion of such men under present conditions 
were needed in Australia than at home be- 
cause the Areas could not be combined for 
Staff purposes. One man could not work in 
two Areas or States, distances between cen- 
tres being too great. In the British Isles there 
were 400 persons to the square mile; in 
Australia there were two persons to the 
square mile. Of a population of 514 million, 
three-fifths of that population were in six 
capital cities. Those cities were separated 
by journeys of anything from fifteen hours to 
three days and nights from their next- 
door neighbours. Ideally two men in each of 
those six Areas were necded, together with 
two who could travel outwards from Austra- 
lian Headquarters as connecting links for all. 
There were at present three Areas with Staff, 
one of whom was Ronald Wraith. Three 
Areas were without any staff. 

Alan Cowling was out there now on his 
job of linking up those six Areas. Already 
they had received excellent reports of his pro- 
gress. Western Australia and South Aus- 
tralia had taken Alan to their hearts and the 
work was going forward. Apart from Alan 
they had four men in three Areas, where 
there should be twelve in six Areas. One 
Area had asked for a Padre, and the Central 
Executive had decided to send a good one in 
a few months’ time. “ Sandy " from the East 
Midlands Area was going out to Western 
Australia. All the Areas were seeking the 
money and would find or ask for more men. 
When they did, as Hubert had said, the re- 
quirements at home and overseas would have 
to be weighed in the balance. 

AuStralia as a whole was Still a young 
country, but a country very full of promise. 
Compared with Herbert Leggate’s two is- 
lands, the soil was scarcely less fertile for 
Toc Н. The needs and problems of Austra- 
lia, were, he believed, greater than those of 
New Zealand. Some of the wide open 
spaces would gradually become more popu- 
lated as economic conditions improved and 
group settlements and Fairbridge Farm 
Schools increased. Yet he felt that secularism 
and materialism would abound and thrive 
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unless the men who were there now, and the 
men yet to come, had a passionate conviction 
that the Spirit of Christ must prevail. There 
were some mighty fine fellows there, and 
there was a mighty big job for Toc H in 
Australia to tackle. Of their determination 
and gratitude to the Council as representing 
Toc Н in the Old Country there could be no 
doubt. Here was a cable received from Head- 
quarters in Adclaide, sent by Bob Wood, the 
Hon. Australian Commissioner : 

“ Greetings. Indebted | England's. con- 
tinued assislance. United family promises 
fulfil your confidence.” 

He was sure, as Greeno had suggested, that 
the Council would like a message to be sent 
to the Festival being held in Melbourne. 

Sir WiLLiAM Campion said they had listened 
to two very interesting speeches from two 
modest men. He would like to impress upon 
the Council that the delegation sent out to 
Australia were faced with a particularly difh- 
cult task that required tact, courage, good 
judgment, patience and above all a thorough 
knowledge of the subject. They did mect 
with a little opposition, perhaps severe oppo- 
sition at one time, but in the main they had 
met with cordial co-operation, and they had 
eminently succeeded in the task they went 
out to do. He rose because he felt in some 
small way he was entitled to speak on behalf 
of Western Australia. From what he heard 
from his friends in Australia the members 
there felt immense gratitude to Toc H at 
home for what had been done to help them, 
and he would like to be allowed on their be- 
half to thank Toc H at home for Striking a 
big blow for Toc H Australia. 


(ii) New Zealand. 

Papre Herserr Leccare said that he dis- 
agreed absolutely with Rex when the latter 
suggested the greater importance of Australia 
in the scheme of things. New Zealand was 
going to play an enormously important part 
in the development in the Pacific in days to 
come. He thought they would all admit 
that the opportunities for bringing influence 
to bear upon the people of the British Isles 
were not very great. In New Zealand there 
was a real opportunity for Toc H to influence 
the whole life of a community which was 
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going to have a vitally important part to play 
in the future of the world. There was a real 
hunger there for news of the outside world, 
and a very real hunger to play a part in the 
scheme of things. The tragedy in the рай 
had been that, whereas the early pioneers 
had built a new city on virgin soil, their 
descendants had not found a task cqual to 
their pioncering spirit. 

Toc H in New Zealand was now ten years 
old. Five years ago there werc ninc units; 
to-day there were 42 units with 500 members 
and some 200 members in School Circles. 
The speaker outlined the tremendous oppor- 
tunity presented to Toc H in New Zealand 
as a rcsult of the case with which ideas could 
bc spread, and the quality of the settlers. 

In the home country a silent revolution had 
caught them unprepared; leisure had largely 
taken the place of work as the centre of their 
human relationships. The problem cf 
adjustment to this new situation had as yet 
to be solved. In New Zealand a number of 
years would pass before that problem would, 
with the same urgency, bc presented to them. 
That breathing space presented New Zealand 
with an opportunity tor making a contribu- 
tion to the world which could be extremely 
valuable. Toc H in New Zcaland was there- 
fore seeking to play its part in the creation 
of a generation which would be able to live 
creatively during thosc periods when it was 
not at work. А further contribution that 
was greatly needed was a stirring within the 
minds of the potential leaders of the 
Dominion of a social passion which would 
issuc in a desire to play their part in civic 
and national leadership. 

As yet Toc H had not managed to link 
the lone people in the backblocks with the 
life of the Family to any great extent. The 
leaders were addressing themselves to that 
problem, and hopeful beginnings had already 
been made. If and when Toc H at home 
became self-supporting New Zealand should 
receive the amount of full time service which 
was its minimum necessity if the full task 
was to be achieved. That he considered to be 
a staff of one padre and two laymen. 

(111) India. 
Sır Wa ter Склрроск said they had heard 


about Australia and New Zealand; India was 
an entirely different problem. In India there 
were about 360 millions of people, and only 
just a very small handful in any sense quali- 
fied for membership of Toc H. About two 
and a half years ago when home on leave 
he received a letter from a man who thirty 
years ago was a great friend of his. His 
correspondent explained that he had got his 
(the speaker's) address, and had found out 
something about him from a Toc H publica- 
tion called “ The Lamp." He wrote at some 
length and finally wound up by saying—“ I 
want to ask you a question: have you kept 
the faith? ” It was a terribly difficult ques- 
tion to reply to, and he was not going to tell 
the Council in what manner he did reply. 
But it reminded him that possibly they might 
enquire of him in regard to Toc H in the 
country from which he came, “ Has India 
kept the faith? " He had no hesitation in 
saying that she had. But the situation was 
vastly different from anything that they could 
possibly imagine by any parallel in England, 
or even in the Dominions except in the 
matter of distances. The development and 
growth of Toc H in India must be very 
limited; that was bound to be зо. India, like 
most other countrics, could not stand aloof 
from the economic depression which was 
sparing no part of the world. It had been a 
question of sending men back to this country 
rather than sending new ones out. There 
were in India only a comparatively few busi- 
ness men who were members of Toc H, but 
there were plenty of opportunities for good 
work among the Anglo-Indians and the 
soldiers. 

He would like to say how it was that he 
first became acquainted with Toc H. 
"'losher" Elliott, whom some of them 
knew as one of his partners, had done more 
for Toc H than any other hundred men in 
India to-day. He would go back to the time 
when Elliott was home on leave and heard 
from Tubby that he was proposing to go to 
India and see if the movement could be 
developed there. Elliott had given Tubby 
his (the speaker's) name so that Tubby could 
look him up when he arrived in India. He 
got a letter, signed “ Tubby Clayton,” saying 


that the writer was coming to Calcutta and 
hoped to sce him. He Still remembered the 
reception they gave Tubby in the Bristol 
Restaurant in Calcutta. About до men, 
curious to know something about Тос H, 
accepted the invitation to meet Tubby, and, 
as usual, Tubby was late. The table was 
laid, the feast spread, but the bridegroom was 
missing. Suddenly a short, very fat little 
man in a blue blazer and a yellow choker 
round his neck walked in and surveyed the 
audience, who were mosty in dinner jackets. 
He remembered turning to a man on his 
right and saying, “ Tell mc, who is that little 
fat man?” The reply was “ Tubby Clay- 
ton." He wished the earth to open and 
swallow him. They dined, then sang and 
played a game like “ Here we go round the 
mulberry bush.” Then there was a collec- 
tion! Afterwards Tubby came to dine with 
him in the Club, and one or two senior men, 
who were interested, were invited to meet 
him. Dinner was timed for 7.30. At nine 
o'clock there was still no Tubby. А few 
minutes after nine in walked Tubby. He 
did not apologise; he said, “ I would like a 
gin and bitters!” After dinner he (the 
speaker) said, “ Now, Tubby, these people 
want to know something about Toc H; can 
you tell them what it is?" ‘‘ No,” he 
replied, “І can’t.” Then in a halting kind 
of way he began to speak, and that amazing 
power, which by the Grace of God he 
possesses, seemed to possess him. Not one 
man left the table until after one o'clock, 
deeply moved by what he had heard. 

The following day Tubby said to him, 
“ I am uncertain about the mission to India." 
The next day he came to his office and said, 
“I am going to make a Start in India, and I 
want you to help my cause by getting 
together a senior council. I want at least a 
dozen men, perhaps more." Не was given 
the names of fourteen men whom Ш was 
thought might possibly be interested, and 
only one of that fourteen failed to turn up at 
breakfast the following morning to listen to 
Tubby before they left for their respective 
jobs of work. Tubby told them what he 
wanted and talked for an hour. Then they 
were asked how many would be willing to 
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see the movement through and become the 
first senior council for India. All put up 
their hands! И was in that way that he first 
became acquainted with Toc H. 

In India they were up against enormous 
difficulties, which those who read the news- 
papers could not fail to appreciate. Never- 
theless, Toc H out there was working un- 
commonly well. He knew that it was ап 
enormous power in the lives of a great 
number of men in India. He hoped the 
Council would give a few minutes to George 
Liddle, one of the greatest disciples Toc H 
had ever had. 

Grorce ГаррьЕ said that Тос Н in India 
had problems similar to those in England 
and in addition problems of its own. Some 
of them they had already tackled, some 
others they had not begun to think about. 
When Tubby came to India in 1925 he said 
that the first job of Toc Н was to look after 
the young European coming to the country: 
he considered that the most vital job, and 
Tubby was right. That job was at the head 
of the list of jobs they undertook in India. 
When he (the speaker) went to India years 
ago there was no such thing as Toc H, and 
onc had to live in a boarding house. Не 
himself had had а most miserable time. Two 
years after that money was got together to 
Яаге a Тос Н house in Calcutta. That was 
in 1927. Since that time the house had 
functioned well. The problem which was 
second to none was the Anglo-Indian prob- 
lem. The Anglo-Indians were an extremely 
sensitive people. For years very little con- 
tact was made with them outside business. 
When Toc H arrived it was realised that if 
it was to be a Christian fellowship they must 
have the Anglo-Indians who were Christians 
in it, and so they were invited to come in. In 
Calcutta they had very few such members, 
but in other parts of India they had a great 
number, and they were spreading Toc H 
among themselves. The future of Toc H 
in India was largely in their hands. India 
could not afford the staff it required. There 
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were great distances to cover, and many prob- 
lems to overcome. It was a super-human 
task, and most unfair to expect one man to 
do it. At the least one more man was wanted. 


(iv) Ceylon. 


Avec Gammon (Colombo) said that, un- 
like previous speakers, he did not want to 
ask for anything. As those present possibly 
knew, Ceylon was under the care of the 
Lone Units Committee, but they did not feel 
particularly lone because geographically they 
were in the middle of the route along which 
the family coach travelled. They liked to 
meet everybody that came their way. 
Occasionally they had stray members of the 
L.W.H. These they put promptly and 
firmly on to the Y.W.C.A.! One man 
wanted to borrow moncy, but he did not 
get и. They realised that they were just a 
little. unit, Биг they also realised that they 
were members of a great family. In Colombo 
they were lucky in having a splendid variety 
of jobs. There were about 50 alive mem- 
bers and about the same number of general 
members. Their biggest jobs were the boys’ 
clubs in Colombo, and they also tried to do 
something for the lepers. In Ceylon they 
had Sinhalese members, both in Colombo 
and Kandy. "That was a problem that had 
to be tackled and overcome. They had not 
the same difficultics as India had in regard 
to caste, but they had to overcome the 
barriers of snobbery which existed among 
the Europeans. The Group in Kandy was 
going Strong, and would be strengthened by 
Padre Stopford going there. They had heard 
from one speaker that they must give the 
Service man jobs; they tried to do that. 
Some naval men had taken up Braille, and 
had made books in Braille ae the Blind 
School. He thanked those at home for the 


inspiration given to them in Ceylon. 

The meeting, which had been useful and 
informative but undebating in mood, was 
closed with Home-going Prayers led by 
Padre Davip WALLACE. 


LEPROSY IN CHINA 


This article comes to ts through а member of the Family in Знахснат and is written by 
one seriously engaged in the fight against Leprosy in the Leper Нозытль at Нахссном, 


CHEKIANG, CHINA. 


NIO ONE can estimate even roughly the 
1 3 Е а 

number of lepers in China. Figures 
varying from half a million to one million 
have appeared, and no area has been fully 
survcycd from the point of view of the incid- 
ence of leprosy. Some arcas are known to 
contain large numbers of lepers, while others 
are relatively free. 

One of the oldest and best-known pieces of 
work among Chinese lepers is carried on at 
Hangchow, the capital ot Chekiang Province, 
by the Mission to Lepers, co-operating with 
the Church Missionary Society, the Leper 
Hospital forming a department of the large 
C.M.S. Hospital at Hangchow. 

Chekiang is one of the maritime provinces, 
being about the size of Ireland, with an esti- 
mated population of twenty millions, and 
Hangchow city has a population of over half 
a million. 

Work among the lepers was Started in 1887 
by the late Dr. D. Duncan Main, who moved 
this branch of the work to its present site, on 
Pine Avenuc Hill, just outside the city, in 
1915. 

Тһе hospital had a great set-back in the 
civil war Кл, when it was temporarily 
seized and maintained by the provincial 
government then in power. 

In 1928, justice and goodwill triumphed, 
when the Nanking Government ordered the 
reStoration of this hospital to its proper 
owners. Since that date the work has had to 
be largely rce-constructed, partly owing to 
changed conditions, and partly owing to the 
fact that continuity had bcen broken. 

In 1928 the hospita! had only 35 inmates, 
at the time of writing it has 105. 

The buildings consist of a central block for 
men on the ridge of the hill facing almost 
south. To the south-east of this is a bunga- 
low for the dirty and advanced cases 
which it is undesirable to mix with the 
cleaner and more hopeful cases. On the level 
ground at the foot of the hill, is a temporary 
wooden bungalow, divided into cubicles, 
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which is occupied by the cleanest, and most 
hopeful cases, young men of the student туре. 

On the same level as the men's hospital, 
but on the west side of the compound, is a 
well-built brick bungalow for women. The 
proportion of women inmates in Hangchow 
is even lower than in other parts of the world, 
where there are three or four men to every 
woman. In Hangchow, out of 105 patients, 
we have only 16 women, most of them girls 
in their teens. 

Between the men’s and women’s hospitals 
there is a beautiful little chapel, dedicated to 
St. John the Evangelist. The funds for this 
church were largely raised by Mrs. Sturton, 
wife of the honorary superintendent, and it 
was consecrated by the Bishop of Chekiang 
in January, 1931. This little church contains 
some interesting examples of Chinese carving 
on the furniture and beams. It also contains 
gifts from other places, e.g., chancel mats 
embroidered with a lotus pattern by lepers at 
Purulia, India, a brass Cross from New 
Zealand, vases from a former church in Indo- 
China, a camphor-wood font given by the 
children at Shanghai Cathedral, and various 
objects given by the local churches of various 
denominations. About half the patients are 
Christians, and are responsible for many of 
the week-day services themselves. 

During the period of alienation in 1927-28, 
the former temporary chapel was desecrated, 
Bibles, etc., were destroyed, but the paticnts 
managed to hide a few, and had their own 
prayers before their persecutors were out 
of bed in the morning. This is rather a chal- 
lenge to many of us who like Staying in bed 
in the morning! 

‘There is a reception room in the centre of 
the men’s hospital, which has a wireless set 
presented by the Chinese Mission to Lepers. 

The treatment consists of iodised ethyl 
eSters of chaumoogra oil, given as intra-mus- 
cular or intra-dermal injections once or twice 
weekly, also capsules of chaulmoogra oil with 
benzocaine given by the mouth. 
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During 1934, out of 112 patients treated, 8o 
have made some degree of progress, varying 
from slight amelioration to complete arrest 
of the disease, with or without dcformity. 

Dr. Sturton, superintendent of the C.M.S. 
Hospital is the honorary superintendent. The 
professional work has for many years been 
directed by Dr. Haddow, also of the C.M.S. 
Hospital The nursing has been under the 
charge of Miss Morris, who retired from it 
in January, 1935, and is succeeded by Mrs. 
C. F. Suange. Miss Morris has trained four 
young lepers to act as nurses for their fellow 
patients. The resident doctor on the hill is 
Dr. S. W. Yih, a Chinese Christian, who 
looks after the lepers, and the tuberculous 
patients of the C.M.S. Hospital. 

Efforts have been made to Start useful 
work for the more able-bodicd inmates. 
They cook their own food, are responsible for 
the cleanliness; two of the better educated 
run a small school for the others, and Mrs. 
Sturton has done much to encourage 
gardening. 

The present site is now too cramped for 
further expansion, or the proper development 
of industries, and the Municipality is now 
discussing plans for the removal of the 
hospital to a much larger site—about three 
miles out into the country. If such a move 
is made it should greatly facilitate the 
development of the work, with increased 
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X Every good wish to the five members who 
sail from Liverpool on June 19 by the Accra 
for West Africa to take up their work 
among lepers in Nigeria. They will be com- 
missioned after the morning service at All 
Hallows on Whitsunday. (Sce Jounwar for 
April, 1935, page 150.) 

Ж Ancus Јонмѕтом (Nottingham District) 
has been appointed to the staff, and after a 
month in thc Scottish Areas has begun his 
new work as Manchester Area Secretary. 
Е. С. Harrison, who has filled the vacancy 
in Manchester since the resignation ot 
ARTHUR Lopncr, returns to the Notts. and 
Derby Division early in June. 

Ж Norman Нсн, Eastern London Arca 
Secretary, leaves Southampton by the Kenil- 
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accommodation, and greatly enlarged scope 
for industries. Of course many of the 
patients, at present about 60 per cent., have 
deformities which prevent their taking an 
active part in manual work, but the remain- 
ing 4o per cent. should do so, and simple 
industries such as rabbit breeding, which 
would produce food and clothing for the 
patients, might casily be instituted. The 
lepers should also be able to grow their own 
rice and vegetables in such a compound. 

Hangchow and Tsinan already enjoy the 
reputation of being the two most advanced 
pieces of leprosy work in China. May 
Hangchow not develop as a centre to which 
workers from all over the Chinese Republic 
will come to gain experience in the fight 
against leprosy? Would not such a place 
benefit by having a keen young Briton who 
could take much of the responsibility off the 
doctors and nurses? 

At present Toc H is working primarily for 
the relicf of lepers in the British Empire, but 
did Christ's call preclude help from being 
sent elsewhere? Would it not be a magni- 
ficent gesturc of friendship from the British 
Empire to the Chinese Republic, which 
between them contain about one-half of the 
population of the world, if Toc H were able 
to help China in her struggle against leprosy, 
in making her sufferers whole in body, mind 
and soul? 


IN PARVO 


worth Castle for Cape Town on July 12, to 
take up his appointment as Area Secretary 
for the Rnonzsias. 


X At the request of the Australian and Area 
Executives, the Central Executive. has 
approved the appointment of Padre P. 
Sanps as Weétern Australian Area Padre. 
“ Sanpy ” leaves the East Midlands Area and 
sets out for Fremantle on July 17 on the 
Jervis Bay. 

& Padre F. E. Forp, who has been doing 
special work in various Areas, has been 
appointed an additional Padre on the staff 
of the Southern Area from September 1 next. 
Bobs will live п Oxford and will work 
specially in Oxford and the northern portion 
of the Southern Area. 


LAST POST 


Each night, on winter wind or summer breeze, 

Borne jar and clear beyond the infant trees, 

Beyond the ramparts and the mighty Gate, 

The silver trumpets sound for souls that wait: 

' Good Night! Good Night! Good Night!’ the bugles cry: 
‘Sleep on, and take your rest; the Dawn is nigh!’ 


LL those who have been privileged to 

take part in pilgrimages to the Old 
House cherish the memory of the few 
minutes spent one cvening under the 
immense arch of the Menin Gate at Ypres 
as the ‘ Last Post’ is sounded. 

Soon after the Menin Gate had been 
officially opened on July 24, 1927, some of 
the leading citizens of Ypres, headed by the 
Chief Commissioner of Police, inaugurated 
a Fund to pay buglers of the Ypres Fire 
Brigade a small sum to undertake the duty 
of sounding the British ‘ Last Post’ every 
evening in all weathers throughout the year 
at the Menin Gate. Since then every night 
at 8 p.m. in the winter, and at 9 p.m. during 
summer time, this moving ceremony has 
been beautifully carried out. During the 
summer it is attended by many thousands 
of visitors, and there is hardly a night even 
throughout the winter when there are not 
some local residents and a few visitors 
present. All carry away with them a lasting 
impression of this friendly gesture. 

From time to time surprise has been 
expressed that the buglers do not appear, 
except on very special occasions, in uniform, 
but it is generally conceded that the gesture 
is much better expressed by Belgian work- 
men in their working clothes saying * Good- 
night’ every evening to the quarter of а 
million that sleep around them in the Ypres 
Salient, and is much more appreciated than 
a display of uniform. 


СЕОВСЕ NEWTON. 


Up to recently, except for a few small 
amounts contributed from time to time by 
visitors to Ypres and other friends, the 
necessary funds have been entirely provided 
by the citizens of the town of Ypres. A 
year or so ago, however, the Council of the 
British Legion for the County of Surrey con- 
ceived the idea of providing sufficient 
capital to ensure the perpetuation of this 
Ceremony, feeling tnat no risk should be 
run by having to depend only on local funds. 
They were successful in raising a sum of 
money which, together with the money 
already in hand, is sufficient to ensure this 
perpetuation. 

Neither the City of Ypres nor the ' Last 
Post' Committee, on which the British 
representatives are Lt. General Sir William 
Pulteney (Ypres League), Major Paul Slessor 
(Toc H) and Captain Perrott (late of the 
Imperial War Graves Commission), had 
suggested this action to the British Legion, 
but they have welcomed it and gratefully 
accepted the gift. 

On Easter Sunday, at mid-day, some 300 
members of the Surrey British Legion, with 
their bands and banners formally handed 
over a cheque to the Burgomaster of Ypres 
and the ‘ Last Post? Committee at the Hotel 
de Ville. This ceremony was followed by 


a short service at the Menin Gate, taken by 
Owen Watkins, late Principal Chaplain to 
the Forces. 


P. A.S. 
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А BAG OF BOOKS 


The Way to Реасе 
Christ and the Way to Peace. By the Archbishop of York. Student Christian Movement 


64. 


The Christian Contribution to Peace. 
Press. 4s. 


Dr. Temple has seldom performed a 
more opportune service to the Christian 
community as in the writing of this very 
lucid pamphlet. 1f every unit of Toc H 
would purchase a copy, a series of questions 
could easily be prepared from it, the study 
of which would clarify the thought of our 
membership on the Chriglian attitude to 
peace. In Section т, the comments made on 
the oft-repeated statement that “The 
Church should do something about it” are 
particularly valuable. 

In the closely reasoned section on Faith 
and Loyalty, the author makes a number 
of Statements, the truth of which many 
readers will want to question. For example, 
“The Christian recognises that the civil 
authority ‘15 ordained of Сод?” 
The italics above are the reviewer’s, but 
surely this definite article should be omitted 
since obedience to the Voice of God may 
involve the changing of civil authority. 

When Dr. Temple pleads for a sufficient 
use of force on behalf of Law to be effective 
he commands agreement by his argument. 
Is it not, however, true to say that all 
severity in religious persecutions and all 
frightfulness in modern war is justified in 
just this way? Almost always, civilised 
nations which go to war claim to be acting 
on behalf of law and order. This is 
probably especially true of our own nation. 
It has been said that John Bull is born with 
a policeman’s helmet on his head and a 
policeman’s trunchcon in his hand. Were 
we not told that our purpose in the last war 
was to subdue the wild beast of Europe? 

Most readers will turn eager to the 
section on practical policy. The whole 


Press. 


By Leyton Richards. 


Student Christian Movement 


section is most illuminating. It is suggested 
that it is part of the providential ordering 
of history that the law precedes the Gospel. 
The practical steps advise—seek, therefore, 
to lay down a basis of law on which the 
Gospel can build. The reader is warned 
that сусп on this level we must be prepared 
for a revision of so-called peace treaties and 
also the ultimate handing over to inter- 
national control of such ports as Aden and 
Gibraltar. 

It is implicitly admitted that all these sug- 
gestions are preliminaries to the real busi- 
ness of Christianity. It would at any rate 
be immensely valuable if the Christian 
forces of all countrics could agree thus far. 

One may hope that those who read the 
pamphlet referred to above may desire to 
inform themselves in greater detail about the 
problems raised. The Rev. Leyton Richards 
is a convinced pacifist who is eager to link 
himself with those who are willing to go 
part of the way with him. He recognises 
that the creation of an international Police 
Force is a first Stage in the building of 
peace, even though as a Christian Pacifist 
he could not enlist therein. There are а 
number of helpful chapters on the subject of 
nationalism, which has become a religion 
to so many people. I have heard many 
members of Toc H who think most un- 
fairly about pacifists without ever secking to 
understand their position. This book is an 
attempt to show “ How personal pacifism is 
related to world peace in a political sense.” 
It may make some converts to Christian 
Pacifism—it will certainly help all readers 
who are seeking to discover their own duty 
in a war-haunted world. 


V Tu TAF Saw 2) 
AAG LESLIE 
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A FILM EXPERIMENT IN EAST AFRICA 


The article which follows is contributed by С. C. УУ. LxrHAM, a member from Livingstone, 
Rhodesia, who has been taking an active part in the interesting experiment which he 


describes. 


Т ARLY in November last I attended 
Ey a cocktail party given by a lady an- 
thropologist and a nursing sister in the 
Colonial service. It docs not, perhaps, 
sound very promising, but actually it 
was а very good and gay party. One 
eminent professor of anthropology was 
positively frivolous. The participants all 
had some connection with Africa and so 
had more in common than most gather- 
ings round cocktails and sherry. 

It was at this party that I first heard 
of the experiment in the making of films 
for natives in Africa, about which I have 
been asked to write something for the 
JournaL. My informant was Mr. Merle 
Davis, Director of the Department of 
Social and InduStrial Research of the 
International Council of Missions. This 
again sounds rather formidable, but he 
is quite human and I would not ask for a 
better man to work with. He told me 
about the scheme and his hopes of get- 
ting a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York to carry it out. Being 
much interested, I arranged to meet him 
again and hear further details. The 
upshot was that he asked me to join in 
and, though it meant a much longer 
absence from home than I like, I thought 
it was too thrilling an experience to miss 
and Г accepted. 

I will now try to explain briefly the 
origin, the aims and the organisation of 
the experiment. 

Three years ago a Commission was sent 
out under the leadership of Mr. Merle 
Davis to Study the effect of the Copper 
Belt of Northern Rhodesia upon native 
life. Among the many problems empha- 
sised in the report of this Commission 
(“Modern Industry and the African”), 


one of the more prominent was that aris- 
ing from the ever-widening gap between 
the outlook and ways of life of the more 
progressive natives and those of the con- 
servative clement. On the one hand 
there are the semi-industrialised younger 
folk, who have spent some time at work 
on the mines or at other European centres 
or have received some education and im- 
bibed new ideas at Government or 
Mission schools. On the other hand, 
there are the older men and women who 
have remained in their tribal surround- 
ings and have not been subjected in the 
same way to the impact of western civi- 
lisation. It is the elders who manage the 
affairs of the tribe and of the village, and 
unless some means can be found of ex- 
plaining the new ideas to these people, 
progress will be difficult and friction is 
bound to arise between the old and the 
young. 
The Best Medium 

Obviously a race of illiterates cannot 
be educated by schoolroom methods. 
The most effective medium for the purpose 
of getting across new knowledge and new 
ideas seems to be the moving picture, and 
one of the aims of this experiment is to 
find out how such pictures can be pro- 
duced and shown to the native popula- 
tions at a cost which is not prohibitive. 

It must be remembered that most of 
the natives of East Africa have very little 
money to spend, and, except in certain 
parts, for instance, round the shores of 
Lake Victoria and in the induStrial cen- 
tres, аге not concentrated in large 
numbers. Commercial cinemas of the 
western type showing standard-sized (35 
mm.) films are economically impossible; 
also most commercial films are not only 
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is necessary, therefore, to produce 
E Б, Т of a sub-standard aei 
with ап Áfrican background, and to fin 
means of showing these as widely as 
possible at the lowest possible cost. 


he was exploring this problem, 
и Е Davis din a Major Notcutt, 
who had already experimented with the 
making of films for Africans. Major 
Notcutt, who had engineering and agri- 
cultural interests in East Africa, had dis- 
covered an inexpensive technique. for 
making films for native audiences with a 
sound commentary on disc. Не had also 
found that the “talkie” film in their 
own language was immensely popular 
with natives. Realising the educational 
possibilities of native cinemas he had gone 
further and worked out what promises to 
be a practical plan for future develop- 
ments. It is this technique and this plan 
which form the basis of our experiment, 
of which Major Notcutt is the Field 
Director. On the grounds of my experi- 
ence as Director of Native Education in 
Northern Rhodesia I was asked to join 
as Director for the educational aspects of 
the scheme. I shall also be in charge of 
the main displaying unit and it will be 
my job to study and report on the re- 
actions of the different types of natives 
to the various classes of films. We have 
to find out not only what they like and 
what bores them, but also how far and 
by what methods we can get across to 
them the ideas we desire to propagate. 
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The Objective 

Our aims, then, may 

as follows:— 

т. To help the adult African to 
stand and to adapt himself 
new conditions which are į 
and which threaten the dis 
tion of his tribal life. 

To reinforce the ordinary 
tional methods of the class 
lecture hall. 

To conserve what is best in African 
traditions and culture and t 
late a pride of race. 

4. To provide healthy entertainment, 


We shall produce many types of films 
Some will be pure farce and knock-about 
fun, but most of them, even the comedies 
will have some underlying educational 
motive. We hope that ideas and attitudes 
may be absorbed almost unconsciously 
from $tories depicted on the screen and 
without any obvious printing of a moral. 
Some films will be purely instructional, 
intended primarily for use in illustrating 
lectures and field demonstrations at 
schools and training institutions, but the 
majority will be in story form, with, we 
hope, good entertainment value. 
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Scenario 


Scenarios will deal with matters of 
health, agriculture, care of cattle and 
poultry. There will be stories illustrating 
native life in centres where he comes ш 
contact with the disruptive forces of 
western civilisation, and showing the clash 
of the new experiences and ideas with 
his tribal customs and beliefs on his 
return to his village. There will be tra- 
ditional stories about tribal history am 
heroes, and pictures of the Africans 
tribal life, of his wars and hunting, cere 
monies and dances, the Chief in E. 
and dispensing justice, and so on. Ei 
is an endless wealth of material. Later 


e hope to make some cartoons of folk 
imre stories about the hare, the tortoise, 
the jackal, and the tricks played by these 
^ other animals. | 

"The experiment is to last two years or 
« long as the funds, which have been 
generously provided by the Carnegie Cor- 
bration, allow. We hope to Start the 
actual production of films at our head- 
quarters in Tanganyika Territory about 
che middle of July, and to start showing 
the firt programme іп Northern 
Rhodesia in September. The displaying 
unit will then tour through parts of 
Nyasaland, Tanganyika and Kenya, fresh 
films being supplied to it as they become 
available. From the middle of February, 
travelling by lorry becomes difficult owing 
to the heavy rains, but between June and 
December, 1936, it is intended to tour 
approximately the same circuit over again. 
The report on our findings will then have 
to be written and the experiment will be 
at an end. 


ү 


‘Location’ 

The foregoing account may sound a 
bit serious but it is a proper Toc H show 
in that it promises a real adventure, com- 
bining a lot of interest and fun with some 
useful service to the African. Picture our 
headquarters 4,000 feet up in the Usam- 
bara highlands, inland from the port of 
Tanga, where the Tanganyika Govern- 
ment has kindly provided us with build- 
ings. We are told that the scenery all 
round is glorious. Here we shall have 
our laboratories and the plant for pro- 
ducing the “talkies.” For our open-air 
Studios we shall probably have to come 
а short way down the slopes to get away 
rom the mists, which are troublesome 
Tound the top at certain times of the year. 
At these studios we shall collect from 
ш to time natives of all types, shapes 
E sizes. Their dramatic instinct is 

ng and many of them have marked 


histrionic ability, so we anticipate no diffi- 
culty in finding our actors and actresses. 

€ hope, also, to train quite soon one or 
two African film directors. If a picture 
18 to be truly African it is essential that 
all the details of resentment should be 
worked out by die natives themselves. 
The task of the white producer will be 
to make minor modifications better to suit 
camera technique, to decide what parts 
of the scenes as acted by the natives are to 
be "shot," and finally to edit the film. 
We are sure to get some real characters 
coming along and expect to discover some 
African Charlie Chaplin who will be 
known all over East Africa before we 
have done. The fat man or woman and 
the impudent ріссапіппу will be popular 
figures. Think of the excitement when 
we are staging a battle scene with 
warriors in full war-paint and feathers, 
or a native song and dance! The music 
will probably be one of the most popular 
parts of the shows. Natives will sit for 
hours listening to records of their own 
music and will ask for the same record 
again and again. 

One of the points we shall have to con- 
sider in the projection of films is the fact 
that Africans are accustomed and like to 
take an active part in their entertainments. 
We mutt devise some means of giving 
them this opportunity without interfering 
with the continuity of the film. 

Performance 

Picture again the scene when a display 
is to be given, perhaps near some Mission 
station more or less in the wilds. Crowds 
of eager natives, most of whom have 
never seen a moving picture before, 
gathering round the lorry and trailer as 
it arrives, and watching with excited com- 
ments the setting up of the screen and 
other preparations. Most of the гарав 
will be given in the open air after dusk, 
and while the audience is being arranged, 
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some sitting and others standing behind, 
we hope to entertain them with gramo- 
hone records through amplifiers. We 
shall be able to show to an audience of 
about т,500 closely packed, but we shall 
rarely, if ever, get so many in the early 
Stages. One of our methods of finding 
out which are the more popular films will 
be to show a group of three short ones 
and then ask which the audience would 
like repeated. An ordinary programme 
will include from seven to ten films and 
will last, with intervals, from two to 
two and a half hours. If there is great 
enthusiasm and demand for more we may 
be kept up half the night. The African 
is quite accustomed to keep his entertain- 
ments going till dawn! 


The Result ? 
It may be asked what is to be the out- 
come of the experiment. "This will 


depend on what we find out regarding the 
responses of natives to films and upon 
whether we succeed in evolving a satisfac- 
tory technique for the production and dis- 
play of 16 mm. “talkies” on a large 
scale. Also on whether money is forth- 
coming to finance whatever proposals we 
put forward. What we hope is that it 
may prove possible to create a permanent 
organisation for the production of films in 
Africa for Africans under the control of 
a Corporation on which Governments, 
Missions and other bodies interested in the 
welfare of the natives could be repre- 
sented; at the same time to eStablish a 
number of cinemas for Africans in suit- 


able centres, which could be run by in- 
dividuals on a commercial basis. Such 
cinemas, using 16 mm. apparatus and the 
sound technique to be evolved will, it is 
expected, be economically possible. Film 
rents paid by these cinemas and by 
the Schools, Training Institutions and 
Government Departments using the films 
would have to pay for the cost of their 
production and distribution. 


A Mission 

Missions have bcen the pioneers of edu- 
cational effort all over Africa and it is 
fitting that a Department of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council should be 
responsible for this new venture. In 
organising it, Mr. Merle Davis has had 
the cordial support of the Colonial Office 
and of the British Film Institute. The 
latter body has assisted in the formation 
of a strong Advisory Council of which 
Lord Lugard is Chairman, so that we 
shall not lack expert апа influential 
support from home. 

It will be a great boon to Africa if the 
cinema, instead of being exploited for 
purely commercial purposes, can be used 
not only to provide healthy recreation and 
entertainment, but also to assist the 
African to develop his whole personality 
on lines which will enable him to take 
his full share in the social, political and 
economic life of the community as a 
whole. We believe that the cinema can, 
if wisely used, make a substantial con- 
tribution to this development. 

С. C. W. LATHAM. 


Do you keep your : Journal s 


Let us all take heed to what a famous novelist said on this subject а hundred years ago. 


It is still true! :—" Not keep а journal! 
tenor of your life without one? 


How are your absent cousins to understand the 
How are your various dresses to be remembered, and 


the particular State of your complexion and curl of your hair to be described, in all their 
diversities, without having constant recourse to a journal?”—Jane Austen, Northanger 


Abbey, Chap. III. 
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"MANY WATERS" 


MANY WATERS, by Monckton Hoffe, 
УТ selected by the Drama League for their 
la& production at the Cripplegate on May 
3 and 4, is a play full of humanity and 
humour, but its construction is morc that of 
a film than of a normal stage play, and it 
accordingly required considerable | slickness 
in treatment, and, above all, speed in change 
of scene, if the interest in the story of James 
and Mabel Barcaldine and the love which 
“Many Waters cannot quench nor floods 
destroy ” is to be preserved without flagging. 

The production by Mr. Malcolm F. Stamp 
had some exccllent points, but on the first 
night at any rate the pauses and inter-scenic 
delays were a calamity which destroyed most 
of the efforts of the cast to keep the story 
alive. As a result, what would otherwise 
have passed as a more than average per- 
formance, threatened to degenerate into a 
scramble in which the characters appeared 
for brief intervals punctuated by long periods 
of darkness, during which the Toc H 
Orchestra did their valiant be& to cope with 
the situation and the audience. The 
programme stated bluntly that there would 
be “ по intervals between scenes "'! 

Of the large cast Mr. Alec Ferguson and 
Miss Joan Radford were admirable in the 
parts of James and Mabel, the latter perhaps 
a trifle too flamboyant in appearance in the 


Earls Court scene. Mr. Geoffrey Edwards 
as Compton Schloss and Mr. Roy Markson 
as Henry Delauney contributed to make the 
first and last scenes the most successful of 
the play. Mr. Charles F. Barrett as the 
Registrar and Mr. Clifford Webb as Mr. 
Clinchpole were so positioned in the Bank- 
ruptcy Court scene that they had little 
chance of displaying to the audience the very 
admirable comedy characteristics that they 
both possess. The rest of the cast, whose 
name is legion, acquitted themselves on the 
whole morc than adequately, though one 
wonders why that excellent actor, Mr. 
Osmond P. Raphael, should have looked like 
a Hyde Park agitator. 

If nothing else emerged from the produc- 
tion, it was quite apparent that the 
" recruits " from the rehearsal groups, who 
played 13 of the 35 parts, fully justified 
expectation and their title to share in Central 
London shows. 

Mr. Malcolm F. Stamp has a sure and 
efficient touch as a producer—it was 
probably not his fault that things lagged else- 
where. The Toc H Orchestra contributed 
some incidental music with taste and dis- 
cretion. The Toc H spirit was more “in 
evidence" behind than in front of the 
curtain on the first night. 

Tue OLD Арлм. 


JOURNEYS END 


HERE arc probably quite a number of 

Toc H amateur dramatic performances 
of an ambitious kind which we do not 
always hear of, and thercfore do not report. 
Even if we did hear of them, probably we 
should begin to please or offend by our 
sins of commission or omission because of the 
necessity of other material would prevent us 
from using up the space of this Jounwar with 
reviews of what onc semi-cynic among us 
calls “ Artifexiality." 

This month, however, as we are not 
stampedcd by the print of the “ actor's shoe ” 
and because Melpowene and Thalia have 
come through “Малу Waters" to claim 
two-thirds of a page to themselves we are 


able “ to make a note on’ 
ance of Journey's End. 

On the opposite page we publish two 
photographs of an amateur production of this 
play which was staged at Didcot on May т. 
It was given, at the instigation of the High 
Wycombe Branch, in a good cause, namely, 
the Mayor of Wycombe’s Fund for the 
Unemployed. 

The show was a success; much of it due 
to the energy of Ronnie Grant, now Warden 
of Wallingtord Training Colony, where this 
production had its trial run. Also, we are 
told that “almost without exception the 
characters were real and alive." Indeed the 
whole venture seems to have been a good 
picce of Toc H work. 


a recent perform- 
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THE OPEN 


Alive ок Dead ? 


Dear Еріток, 

I think the article “ Alive or Dead,” by 
“Карра,” in the April JounwNAL needs criticism 
as well as consideration. Не may have had 
something to write worth writing, but to take 
up so much of his space in а tirade against 
the present generation, on the assumption 
that in the good old days everybody was 
good and clever all round and that moderns 
are rotters is futile, hardly fair thinking, and 
likely to make us put off considering his 
conclusions. 

He mentions sixteen subjects which he has 
ncver heard discussed (perhaps others have 
discussed them); suggests that sailors sung 
shanties from a love of music—when in fact 
the arrangement was utilitarian, and blames 
education without any mention of the greater 
amount of reading done by the modern 
sailor; forecasts ruin for any newspaper that 
would "allow more than a small paragraph 
to the miracles sprouting in the garden, to 
feats of unobtrusive selflessness, etc." (the 
newspaper which claims the largest circu- 
lation puts in a lot of that good stuff); 
and sugges that all humanitarians arc 
materialists—which seems to me а wrong 
method of approach to what I take to be 
his suggestions for remedies. In his para- 
graph, " Toc Н as Creator," he suggests a 
scarch for beauty and discipline. "Those are 
two points which every Branch might profit- 
ably consider, because Toc H is growing and 


changing, and its future may hang on our 
choice of roads. 

Let us admit that we live in a rapidly 
changing world: that while things are in 


a State of flux it is not much use worrying 
how bad or good other pcople are; but arc 
we to try the way of morc sclf-culture or 
more discipline or both? Is culture the way 
of salvation for ourselves or the world, or 
is discipline the best way? And what sort 
of discipline or culture? 

Perhaps this letter will be justified and 
promote the right kind of discussion if I 
quote a pro-Kappa friend: *' Is not our great 
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HUSTINGS 


necd, and the right method, such self- 
discipline as will fit us to be ready cither for 
the way of culture, or the whole-hearted 
devotion to some great call which may claim 
us completely, to the exclusion of all else?” 
Sincerely yours, 
W. J. Leonarp. 


Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


Zu 


Dear Ерітов, 

May I commend the article by “Plain 
Member ” on Finance, except for some of 
his figures. 

There are two points which I venture to 
think are worthy of consideration on the 
subject. “Раш Member" suggests that 
{30 per annum for a unit of 23 members 
should cover household expenses. Fifteen 
members is about an avcrage number for a 
unit, which is /2 per member per annum, 
ог gd. per member per week. According to 
my reckoning 23 members at £30 works out 
at 6d. per member per week, and not 234d. 

My own experience of Toc H is that when 
a probationer first begins to ask questions 
on Finance he is put off with such sayings 
as, "Oh! give what you like, we don't 
reckon to bother about finance їп this 
show.” 

If only Unit treasurers would appreciate 
that Toc H has to be kept going and should 
be kept going by the members, and also 
realised how much was needed to do this, 
they would probably make it clear to 
existing members and potential members 
that some sacrifice is essential. I firmly 
believe that the avcrage treasurer and 
member is ignorant on these points, and 
that if he were educated the money would 
be forthcoming. 

One word more: cannot general members 
who have по “Household Expenses" be 
persuaded to give more than the average 
£1 1s., which is less than ба. per week? 

Yours sincerely, 
AiNsuE D. FarncrouaH. 

Warrington. 


А Brighter Journal 


Dear Еріток, 
I am asked to convey to you the following 
comments on the Toc Н Journar: 


т. That in the opinion of the Branch the 
]оувмль is too scholarly, and conse- 
quently out of touch with the greater 
number of members; 

2. That still greater ис should be made of 
the JouRNAL to introduce to members 
and units subjects and problems of the 
day which they might usefully consider; 

3. That the Journat should take the place 
of the Notice Board in the ‘ Old 


House," and not be devoid of humour. 


If the tradition of “ Evcryman's Club " is 
to be maintained, the Branch feels that onc 
of the problems that many Units have to 
tackle is broadening the basis of their 
membership. "They should, we feel, be able 
to hand the newcomer а copy of the JourNat, 
confident that from it he will learn much of 
the Movement, whereas in practice the type 
of newcomer Toc H тий try to attract, 
while perhaps overawed by the scholarly 
tone of the official organ, is apt to regard it 
as the intellectual Standard of membership, 
and to be put in doubt as to his ability to 
live up to к. The membership itself would 
benefit too by a Journa that had a wider 
appeal. 

Regarding comment 2, the Branch feels 
that Toc H may become so wrapt up in itself 
that the good work it can do by permeating 
the discussion on problems of the day with 
the spirit of Toc H may be neglected. We 
have appreciated the articles on outside topics 
which have appeared from time to time, and 
consider an extension of these would be of 
the utmost assistance to Units and members. 
In this connection we would suggest that 
many of the points recommended to Units 
with reference to the planning of pro- 
grammes might well be applied to articles in 
the Journat. Shorter articles, too, might be 
more widely read. 


On the question of humour, might we 
include among the traditions of Toc H the 
ability to treat serious subjects with becoming 


gravity, but to laugh together in a spirit of 
happy fellowship when the opportunity 
occurs, as it so often docs? We cannot help 
feeling that this tradition of intermingling 
gaicty and gravity is in danger while the 
JounxaL so coyly evades the wooing of Don 
Humour. When Toc H ceases to laugh it 
may well cease to live. 
Yours sincerely, 
H. M. Creer, 
Chairman. 


P.S.—In order to test the opinion of others 
on the subject, copies have been sent to the 
District Secretaries in the Kent Area, and 
Unit Secretaries in Tunbridge Wells District. 


Southborough Kent. 


[This letter was received as the May 
JournaL was being dispatched. Possibly that 
number will help to meet some of the above 
criticisms.—Eb. | 

* * + 


Dear Еритов, 

I am delighted to see that the age of 
miracles is not really passed! 

Quite a number of years back I wrote to 
you advocating the necessity of a much 
‘lighter’ and broader Journat. The Family 
Tree fills a long open gap in a live but 
weakened hedge. 

All strength and success to the new 
venture. Congrats! 


As ever, 
Dick Grose. 
Surrey. 
* ж = 

Among other comments there is this— 
which we have permission to quote from a 
letter received from the writer of the Man- 
chefter Branch News on p. 9 of the Family 
Tree, which was quoted (without a word 
altered) from the Journat of March, 1923 :— 


“ With regard to the particular item which 
you have so skilfully parodied (at least I am 
sure it is parodied, though I have to speak 
from memory as I did not include it in my 
Collected Works) I may remark that Tubby 
was particularly pleased with it—quite why 
I never could make out, but Still he was. I 
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think you might make clear to the bantlings, 
who now form the majority of Toc H 
members, that in those days Toc H was 
very much of a family party and that prac- 
tically everybody knew quite а number of 
members in every other Branch, so that 
personal allusions were usually understood 
by a large proportion of readers. . . . 
What I really want to say seriously is that 
it would be rather tragic if present-day 
members thought that in the early days we 
were immersed in trivialities. We were а 
family and we had our family jokes—in and 
outside the JounNAL—and it was in those 
earlier JounNaLs that such people as Tubby 
and Peter Monie developed the thoughts 
which have guided the Movement since.” 


[We have sent a copy of the Journat for 
March, 1923, to the writer to show that there 
is no “skilful parody.” This issue of 24 
pages, or half the size of the normal number 
nowadays, certainly shows Toc H as “ very 
much of a family party,” though it contains 
no “development of the thoughts which 
have guided the movement since.” That 
was to come later, in articles by Tubby and 
т Peter Monie's “Тос H Under Weigh,” 
which came out in the 1926 issues. Mean- 
while we have recetved some Branch news 
for the next number of The Family Tree— 
if there 15 one—quite in the best 1923 
manner.—Eb. | 


* * * 


Dear Ериток, 
Your Friendly Critics carry the joke too 


far. I can suggest only onc way in which 
the Journat might be improved. Every 
issue should contain an ' Editorial': and a 


long Editorial too. 


Yours sincercly, 
GENERAL МЕМВЕК. 


Headquarters, Nigeria Regiment, 
Kaduna, West Africa. 


S.P. V.G.L. M. P. 


Dear Epiron, 

I wonder if any of your readers have come 
across the S.P. V.C.L.M.P.? During the last 
few months I have attended several meetings 
of this society, and curiously cnough most of 
the men present were wearing Toc H badges 
or tics, and the form of the mectings bore 
a faint but recognisable resemblance to the 
meetings of Toc H. Community singing (of 
a noisy and unmusical kind) preceded a 
lecture on some Strictly non-controversial 
subject. Upon enquiry I discovered that it 
was thought undesirable to try and improve 
the quality of the singing lest any unmusical 
people present should be embarrassed, and 
that both politics and religion were barred as 
subjects for lectures or discussion because 
such topics always ‘led to an argument." 
'The avoidance of unpleasantness had bcen 
brought to such a fine art that few people 
dared to speak at all, any critical or 
antagonistic remark being immediately 
smothered by the Chairman in a heavy 
blanket of tact. Nearly all the men belonged, 
I was told, to either a church or chapel in the 
neighbourhood, and although meetings were 
avowedly open to “ Everyman,” the length, 
frequency and  inescapability of prayers 
seemed to render the presence of any non- 
church-goer extremely unlikely. 

I think that somchow ог other the 
S.P.V.G.L.M.P. must have got itself affiliated 
to Toc H. This seems a pity, as the real 
Toc H is so utterly different in both spirit 
and practice. 

Yours somewhat satirically, 
NEMO. 


I sce I have omitted to State the 


[E S: 
I think it mus be 


full name of thc society. 


the Society for the Promotion of Vague 
Goodwill among Like-minded People.] 


London, W. 
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IHE FAMILY CHRONICLE 


From Dar-es = Salaam 


From a letter sent by the sccretary of this 
group to PauL Sessor we have a short 
glimpse into the progress of a Lone Unit in 
the Tanganyika Territory. ‘Their present 
active membership Stands at twelve members 
and five probationers, and during thc рай 
year they have managed to crowd in some 
useful service. On the individual job side of 
their life help has been given both to the sick 
in the Native Hospitals and to the local 
Leper Settlement. The corporate jobs include 
entertainment to two visits of the Royal 
Navy; in April when H.M.S. Enterprise 
paid а visit, and in August to H.M.S. 
Hawkins. During May a Carnival Dance 
was organised for the Church Building Fund 
of St. Albans, and in August, on bchalf of 
the local branch of the Tanganyika Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 


an Art and Photographic Exhibition was 
presented. 

This latter job has its interest since it is 
refreshingly out of the ordinary rut of the 
public jobs done by units of Toc H. It is 
certainly “ Artifex” and is perhaps none the 
worse for that, and it may serve as a 
suggestion to units elsewhere who wish to get 
away from the whist-drive-dance line of 
attack in corporate jobs. 

The letter ends with this encouraging 
paragraph: “It is difficult without being 
‘flowery’ to portray our ‘Jobs,’ but at а 
recent meeting we felt that we should and 
ought to do more—attain and do some real 
work—several suggestions have and are being 
considered, and 1 will at a later date let you 
know what progress we make." We wish 
them good hunting. 


From Scotland 


Allez-oop! Enter Scotland once again into 
the Arena, yet the plaudits of the crowd have 
scarce died following our last appearance. 
The outstanding event, of course, was the 
Festival sketchily alluded to as a forthcoming 
event. The Service in the Cathedral, the 
Guest-night with Jim Burford delivering his 
never-to-be-forgotten address in an apparently 
casual manner; the preachment, lunch and 
family gathering on the Sunday; after the 
“official” ending, the informal gathering 
in a small room, when yarns and opinions 
were frecly exchanged and the monotony 
of waiting for train-time avoided. Yes, 
Scotsmen were provided with not merely 
a Festival in name but a Feast of Knowledge 
and Experience. Мау the humble scribe, 
on behalf of the blokes of Toc H Scotland, 
place on record the sense of gratitude 
we feel towards that little team of men 
working for months without hope cr 
praise or reward to ensure the success of the 
Festival? Truly they builded better than 
they knew, for out of the official programme 
sprang friendliness, good comradeship and a 
profound sense of well-being. The team was 


mentioned individually at the Family Gather- 
ing, but we wish them to know that the 
members fully appreciate all their work and 
that although their names do not appear in 
print yet they are inscribed on the hearts of 
all who attended the Festival. A “ gang” 
attended the Festival of the Northern Area at 
Durham, and an exchange "gang" from 
Durham came North to unite with us. So 
are the seeds of the wider Fellowship sown 
and bring forth fruit. Selah. 

We are reminded that our job as scribe 
is to review the workings of Toc H Scotland 
for the past six months. The splitting of 
Scotland into two Areas took place last year, 
and one must now deal with these Areas 
individually. Lets see. Oh yes! The 
Central Area, which might be termed the 
Industrial Belt of Scotland, has five Branches, 
thirty-four Groups and five ‘gropes.’ The 
Experimental Area is divided into North and 
South Divisions. North has one Branch, 
eight Groups and four ‘ gropes,’ whilst South 
has one Branch, four Groups and three 
'gropes.' Figures are dry affairs, and Scotland 
cannot be accused of being a dry country in 
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any sense of the word, so we will omit 
statistics. Suffice it to say that both our Arca 
Secretaries are proceeding Steadily with the 
building and consolidation of Toc H, and 
although quantity may not be our strongest 
point quality is certainly not our weakness. 
The Units throughout show quite a good 
spirit, and although Secretaries invariably 
grouse when asked for the Annual Report 
they manage to put on record a fair State- 
ment of their fellow-victims. Owing to our 
geography there exist Units too widely scat- 
tered to be linked with Districts, and these 


are now cared for by a Lone Units 
Committee. 
After a period of useful service “ Northern 


Light,” our magazine, ceased publication. 
The Editor and his scribes are thus enabled 
to enjoy a well-earned rest and to accept the 
gratitude of Toc H Scotland for their untiring 
efforts to make the magazine a success. A 
monthly News-sheet has arisen to supply the 
thirst for information, and we are watching 
its progress. Talking of progress, we have 
before us the Report of the Area Secretary, 
who says: “It can be said that progress has 
been made during the year, although it has 
not been spectacular." Too often men are 
tempted to let the Lights of their Units shine 
through the columns of the Daily Press, but 


From the East 


The oldest known bit of writing in the 
world, says Stanley Jones in his book, The 
Christ of the Indian Road, is a piece of 
papyrus in a Constantinople museum. On 
it is written: ‘Alas! Times are not what 
they used to be. Children no longer obey 
their parents, and everyone wants to write a 
book.’ 

As to the alleged obedience of modern off- 
spring to their progenitors, it is a wise parent 
that knows its own child in these days of 
enlightenment and rapid maturity, and we 
offer no comment, helpful or otherwise. 
Concerning the remaining pearls of wisdom 
from the East time has but mellowed them, 
and they have lot none of their evident 
truth, even since the last despatch from the 
Area of hunting and hosiery, laces and lasts, 
trains and turnips, bulbs and bloaters. This 
lat is poetic licence, Grimsby scorns the 
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on the whole there is little self-advertisement 
about our Movement. We have a natural 
humility despite all Stories to the contrary, 
and when we gather at the feet of such recent 
visitors as Padre Arthur Howard, Rex Calkin 
and Jim Burford, and last but not lea& our 
own inimitable Gilbert Williams, we sit 
meekly and learn a lot from their greater 
experience. We аге merely an infant of some 
six summers, but we arc growing up. 


In conclusion, might we be permitted a 
little story with a Morar? Once upon a time 
there was a sign-post giving directions to 
Newcastle and other places. Lower down 
on the pole was a notice, which read:— 
“For the benefit of those who cannot read 
apply at the Blacksmith directly opposite." 
A Scotsman saw this as a joke, for said he: 
“Supposing the Blacksmith was oot!" The 
loud and prolonged laughter having died 
away we will expound the Morac: 


“For the benefit of those who do not or 
cannot read the JournaL apply for informa- 
tion to Area Secretary, 58, West Regent 
Street, Glasgow, C2. Не may be ‘oot,’ but 
the office is open and a staff (yes all of her) 
is competent to supply all information." Till 
December next the scribe makes a polite bow 
of Exit. Mac-lan. 


Mid lands А геа 


humble bloater, preferring the lordly herring. 

Things truly are not what they used to be. 
Headquarters, via Overscas office, beat a 
Devil's Tattoo (urged on no doubt by the 
“ Pageant of Tower НШ”), and reminiscent 
of a Silly Symphony, figures began to move 
hither and thither in a bewildering series. 
Things are settling down a bit, and we can 
see more clearly, but the departure of Alan 
Cowling following so closely upon the 
upheaval of the Festival, left us all a bit out 
of breath. At a farewell party arranged at 
Mark XI, Alan was given two little tokens of 
the affection of the Arca; from the Area 
Executive a presentation was made, and 
suitably introduced, by Col. R. E. Martin, 
the chairman, of Robert Bridges work, The 
Teflament of Beauty, well-bound, in the fy- 
leaf of which had been affixed the names of 
the Executive. From the membership of the 


Area Alan received a wrist-watch. [п the 
р!асс of Alan came the person of Stuart 
Greenacre, one-third of ‘ Kegron,’ primed 
with facts, and we begin to suspect, fiction, 
from the great Commonwealth, and he in his 
all too brief stay has widened our outlook on 
things Overseas, and broadened our vision as 
to the part that Toc H is not only going to 
play but is being expected to play; and that 
is а new aspect of Toc H. 

Hard upon the heels of Alan's departure 
comes the news of Sandy's appoinument as 
Area Padre to Western. Australia, to which 
he sails on July 17th. "This news provokes 
the obvious querics: What has East Mid- 
lands done, or, more particularly, have Sandy 
and Alan done? So far no satisfactory 
answer to cither of these questions has 
appeared : they must remain as moot points, 
whatever a moot point is. 

Stuart Greenacre, having carricd on in the 
interregnum, now departs to his real home, 
Western Area, and there, in the port of 
Bristol from whence sailed so many other 
adventurers to discover new lands, he will 
slip his cables and sail in the dangerous scas 
of the West Countree. A case of hail and 
farewell! But we wish Grecno to go from 
among us with the knowledge that we shall 
miss him, and envy Sawbones his henchman. 
As the Australian says, and Grceno 1$ 
AuStralian by adoption, ' Good-oh! ' 

To continue this general post, a welcome is 
given to John Maddock, who comes to be 
the Area secretary, with a tenure more or less 
secure. John comes originally from London, 
but via several places, including Eastbourne 
College and Hymers College, Hull. (Yes, 
John is an ex-schoolma$ster, with a wide and 
valuable knowledge of Toc Н in the East 
Riding.) 

With these staff changes there has been 
another change of personnel in Mark XI. 
В. Taplin (Tap), whose connection with the 
Mark covers nearly ten years, and whose 
wardenship must amount to seven years, has 
asked to be released from his position. Taps 
is known to a very wide circle of members 
of Toc H up and down the world, and the 
contribution he has made to the well-being 
of Toc H can never be measured in material 
terms. In his ‘retirement’ his advice and 


knowledge will always be sought, and it is 
a rclief to some people to know that he is 
not severing his connection with Mark XI, 
but is Still with us as a hosteller. 


One of his last public duties was to make 
the arrangements for a dedication ceremony 
of a room in the Mark. Not all the rooms 
arc dedicated as yct, but through the kind 
interest of Col. С. В. Codrington, the late 
officer commanding, and Col. Gore Browne, 
the present officer commanding, Room C 
was dedicated as a memorial room to the 
Leicestershire Yeomanry, ‘In acknowledge- 
ment of the willing and devoted service to 
their country since its formation in 1794. 
Thereby inspiring those who will find a 
habitation within these walls, to give of their 
best in the service of this beloved country 
of ours, whatever direction that service may 
take—service so eager, so selfless that this 
nation may become one great Christian 
Family, a strength and an example to the 
whole world.’ 


There followed a guest night in the Mark, 
attended by members of Leicester Branch 
and officers and men of the Leicestershire 
Усотапгу, and Col. Магип in a short, but 
very interesting talk, outlined, for the sake 
of the Yeomanry, what was Тос Н, and the 
compliment was returned by Col. Codring- 
ton, who told of the history of the Yeomanry 
to members of Toc Н. The association thus 
begun will, it is hoped, be fostered for the 
greater benefit of both organisations. 


The Annual Rekindling forms have been 
considered in great detail by the Area and 
Advisory Guards, and the fact has emerged 
that District teams and District officers are 
becoming more alive to their responsibilities. 
New growth is almost always sponsored and 
built up by them; sporadic beginnings being 
displaced by planned and well thought out 


missionary enterprise. 


The District teams have been asked to con- 
sider a new aspect on Toc H finance for the 
current year. In the past, that sum of money 
called * gifts to Area,’ a term which hides the 
ugly and ill-chosen ‘ quota,’ has been divided 
up arbitrarily among the Districts, leaving 
them to sort it out among their units, 
according to the capacity of each unit to pay. 
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This year, through the members of the vari- 
ous Executives visiting units, the challenge 
of individual responsibility has been made 
known to the membership. In effect, the 
idea is that the unit trcasurer works out his 
budget for the coming ycar, divides the total 
amount required by the number of members 
and arrives at a weekly figure per member, 
which, if forthcoming, will ensure financial 
stability without a large balance at the end 
of the year. (Large balances are deprecated; 
the unit should run as cheaply as possible, in 
order that no man may be debarred from 
coming into the Family.) Then each mem- 
ber is asked to give a weekly sum over and 
above his unit commitment, for the work of 
extension; this extra amount being sent 
quarterly to Headquarters. Thus, no fixed 
sum at which to aim is mentioned, but just 
the needs of Toc Н at Home and Overseas, 
and the responsibility of those who can to 
help those who at this present juncture can’t 


help themselves, e.g., in the provision of full- 
time staff for Тос H overseas. 

Here, it is felt, is a better way of approach- 
ing the Christian attitude towards money, 
with the Stress upon the faét that we are 
stewards of whatever wealth we may be 
allowed to hold, and that it should not be 
the ideal way to be told what to give, but to 
give what we feel is possible. The right use 
of moncy is just so much part of Worship 
а» Family Prayers or a well-run Guest Night. 

As Jim Burford said on a recent tour in 
this Area, ' The man who gives to the world 
an idca is not responsible for the use the 
world makes of it! ° and the dictum of Christ 
that one should render unto Cæsar the things 
which belong to Casar, and to God the 
things which are God's, has been followed to 
the letter in the first case, and very often 
neglected in the second. It is hoped that 
Toc Hi in this part of the world will do its 
share in striking a balance. 


From the Notts & Derby Division 


The most important event in the Division 
during the past few months was a Divisional 
Guest Night held in Rolls Royce’s Institute 
on February 8th, when Owen Watkins 
addressed a fine crowd representing all the 
units in the Division. Owen was in finc 
form, and made an interesting story of his 
tour in South Africa the means of driving 
home many important lessons in Toc H 
which we felt to be appropriate to all. Owen 
also did an additional job while he was in 
Derby, for before the Guest Night he met 
the padres of the district, and talked to them 
in a way they felt to be very valuable. 

We have had some rather useful District 
meetings in the form of Training afternoons 
for Unit officers. The Secretaries, Treasurers, 
Pilots and Jobmasters, and their assistants if 
any, from each unit in a District have met 
together for an afternoon and evening. They 
have discussed their own particular job in 
separate groups, had tea together, and then 
met together in a body to discuss a subject, 
such as “ Toc H in the Changing World." 

` This is not an original idea; we borrowed 
it from Leicester, but it has gone down very 
well, and mo& of the officers concerned have 
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testified to its valuc. So much so, in fact, 
that the probationers of some units are asking 
us to arrange a Training day for them too! 

We are sullering at the moment from 
the fact that Gil Harrison, our Divisional 
Secretary, has been temporarily transferred to 
Manchester, but we are carrying on in the 
hope that he will return to us after Whitsun. 
A more permancnt loss, we fear, is suffered 
by the removal of Oswald Bell from Derby 
to Northallerton. Oswald has been chairman 
of the Derby District, and is greatly admired 
by us all. His place will not easily be filled. 

We have received reinforcements, however. 
Burt Punchard, late of the Southern Area 
and Central Executive, has come to live at 
Ollerton, and has been appointed chairman 
of the Sherwood District Committee. Peter 
Stone, of the North Wales Division, has 
removed to Nottingham, and is helping us 
there. 

We are not extending rapidly at present, 
but have two promising young ‘gropes, 
Sawley and Borrowash, which are just feeling 
their feet. We wish for-them all the bes. 

The Mark at Derby has just been taken 
over by the Central Houses Committee. 


